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PREFACE 

In 1919 the Iowa Legislature passed a law requiring the 
teaching of citizenship in all grades. Mr. H. C. Moeller, 
County Superintendent of Schools in Black Hawk County, 
asked the Extension Department of Iowa State Teachers 
College to prepare for his teachers an outline for such teach- 
ing. It was at the suggestion of Mr. Irving Hart, Director 
of the Extension Department, that I prepared the outline 
requested. The outline was prepared in the form of a series 
of lessons and presented to the teachers of Black Hawk 
County in General Study Centers in 1919-20. These lessons 
were put out in pamphlet form the following year by the 
Extension Department and distributed to the teachers of 
Iowa. It is this material that forms the basis for the present 
manual. 

Cooperation of citizens is the keynote of the manual. The 
idea of membership in certain groups is, therefore, intro- 
duced as the experience of the pupils can grasp such relation- 
ships. The pupils thus gradually come to realize what our 
government means to them and what duties they owe the 
government. 

As the opening exercise and special holidays afford an 
excellent chance for the teaching of American ideals and 
patriotism, the first pages of the outline give suggestive 
material for such occasions. For the work with the first six 
grades the topic method is used. For the higher grades such 
method was possible only in part, since the manual for these 
^grades is prepared to supplement a definite text, Guitteau's 
Preparing for Citizenship, Throughout the outline the im- 
portance of relating the teaching to the child's experience is 
stressed. 

571541 



4 PREFACE 

In preparing the material for the first three grades Cabot's 
A Course in Citizenship and Patriotism was found very useful. 
This book is indispensable for teachers in the primary grades 
and indeed in all grades. A valuable book for the intermedi- 
ate grades is Sara Cone Bryant's / Am an American, Other 
books useful to teachers of citizenship and civics are listed 
at the end of the outline. 

The original outline was prepared in consultation with 
Mr. Hart and Mr. Moeller. From their experience they were 
able to give me valuable and helpful suggestions. 

Henby J. Peterson 
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THE TEACHING OF CITIZENSHIP 

CHAPTER I 

AIMS AND METHODS OF A COURSE IN CITIZENSHIP 

I. The Purpose of a Course in Citizenship. 

1. Relation to the purpose of all educatioa. 

2. Definition of "citizen." 

"The good citizen may be defined as the one who 
habitually conducts his own affairs with due regard 
for the welfare of the community of which he is a 
member, and who is active and intelligent in his co- 
operation with his fellow members for the common 
good." 

8. Definition of " the community " and how to approach 
the idea of "the community." 

4. Responsibility upon the teacher. 

n. Grades One, Two, and Three. 

1. Aim. 

a. To make the child conscious of his surroundings — 
his home, his school, his neighborhood — and to 
show his dependence on others together with his 
ability to help others. 

b. To develop personal virtues which are the basis of 
civic virtues, such as obedience and self-control, 
cleanliness, orderliness, punctuality, helpfulness, 
courtesy and sympathy, kindness to animals, 
truthfulness, honesty, courage, fair play, care of 
property, thrift, love of beauty. 

c. To arouse a feeling of love of country. 

2. Method. 

Entirely suggestive, through stories, songs, poems. 
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pictures, and dramatization, and through play- 
ground standards. 

in. Grades Four, Fivei and Six. 

1. Aim. 

a. To enlarge the meaning of the ideas expressed in 
the aim of Grades One to Three. 

b. To draw out from the child what he has learned 
from experience concerning the activities and or- 
ganization of his township, county, and city gov- 
ernment, and to assemble these facts into definite 
and logical form, with emphasis upon the idea of 
the cooperation of all citizens. 

c. To make more definite in the mind of the child the 
ideals upon which our nation is founded. 

2. Method. 

The continued use of suggestion and the use of at 
least one period a week for the formal discussion of 
material. 

IV. Grades Seven, Eighty and Nine. 

1. Aim. 

a. To develop a clear understanding of how our state 
and national governments work and of what we 
do for ourselves through our government. 

b. To develop a clear understanding of how the child 
can be, now and in the future, a worthy member of 
the whole citizenship. 

c. To emphasize further our national ideals. 

2. Method. 

a. Correlation with other subjects. 

b. The use of definite periods each week for the for- 
mal discussion of material found in the text and in 
outside sources, 



CHAPTER n 

MATERIAL FOR TEACHING LOVE OF COUNTRY AND 

NATIONAL IDEALS 

I; Material for opening exercises. 

1. Songs. 

Taking one song each month, memorize the words 
and learn the stories about 

Star-Spangled Banner. 

America. 

Hail, Columbia. 

O Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean. 

State Song. 

America the Beautiful. 

Battle Hymn of the Republic. 
References: Deming and Bemis, Stories of Patriot-^ 
ism; Webster's Americanization and Citizenship. 

2. Our Flag. 

Stories about its beginning. 

Respect for, shown in rules for use of. 

Flag salutes. 

Flag drills. 

Poems. 

References: Deming and Bemis, Stories of Pairiot- 

ism; Tappan's The LitUe Book of the Flag; Webster's 

Americanization and Citizenship. 

8. LiTERART Selections. 

A Prayer 

By George Washington 

Almighty God, we make our earnest prayer that 
thou wilt keep the United States in thy holy pro- 
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tection; that thou wilt inclme the hearts of the 
citizens to cultivate a spirit of subordination and 
obedience to government; to entertain a brotherly 
aflFection and love for one another and for their fel- 
low citizens of the United States at large. And, 
finally, that thou wilt most graciously be pleased 
to dispose us aU to do justice, to love mercy, and to 
demean ourselves with that character, humiUty, 
and pacific temper of mind, which were the charac- 
teristics of the Divine Author of our blessed reli- 
gion, and without an humble imitation of whose 
example in these things we can never hope to be a 
happy nation. Grant our supplication, we be- 
seech thee. Amen. 

A Pbayer for our Country * 
By Edwin Markham 

O Father, we lift our hearts to Thee in prayer 
and praise. We rejoice in the heroes who died 
that the truth might live. We rejoice in the heroes 
who called this nation into birth. We rejoice in 
the fortune that has made our republic a light to 
nations, made her a servant to all peoples. Inspire 
us to make her more and more a body for your 
spirit, a working form for your providence. 

We thank Thee, O Father, for this great conti- 
nent, which was kept hidden for ages, kept hidden 
and virgin; so that we, a new people, might enter 
upon the great spiritual adventure of democracy- 
freedom and equal opportunity for all. Touch us 
with the fire of Thy spirit, so that we may be more 
worthy to be the voices of this holy apostolate. 
Touch us with fire, so that we may rise from the 
cold of the self -life into the warm glow of the com- 

^ Reprinted through the courtesy of the author. , 
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mon welfare. Inspire us with a passion for right- 
eousness. In these hours of destiny, send down 
upon us the heroic spirit of the fathers of the 
Republic. 

O Father and Friend, lift us out of our littleness 
into the life of the All. In giving hearty allegiance 
to our own country, let us not forget the duties of 
friendship to other countries. While we strive for 
our own life, let us not forget our obligation to 
strive for the Uves of others. Broaden our vision 
until we know that above all nations is Humanity. 
Amen! 

' Makers of the Flag 
By Franklin K. Lane 

This morning as I passed into the Land Office, 
the Flag dropped me a most cordial salutation, 
and from its rippling folds I heard it say: 

"Good morning, Mr. Flag Maker." 

"I beg your pardon. Old Glory," I said, "are n't 
you mistaken? I am not the President of the 
United States, nor a member of Congress, nor even 
a general in the army. I am only a government 
clerk." 

"I greet you again, Mr. Flag Maker," replied 
the gay voice, "I know you well. You are the 
man who worked in the swelter of yesterday 
straightening out the tangle of that farmer's home- 
stead in Idaho, or perhaps you found the mistakfe 
in that Indian contract in Oklahoma, or helped to 
clear that patent for the hopeful inventor in New 
York, or pushed the opening of that new ditch in 
Colorado, or made that mine in Illinois more safe, 
or brought relief to the old soldier in Wyoming. 
No matter; whichever one of these beneficent in- 
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dividuals you may happen to be, I give you greet- 
ing, Mr. Flag Maker." 

I was about to pass on» when the Flag stopped 
me with these words: 

"Yesterday the President spoke a word that 
made happier the future of ten million peons in 
Mexico; but that act looms no larger on the flag 
than the struggle which the boy in Georgia is mak- 
ing to win the Com Club prize this summer. 

"Yesterday the Congress spoke a word which 
will open the door of Alaska; but a mother in 
Michigan worked from sunrise until far into the 
night, to give her boy an education. She, too, 
is making the flag. 

" Yesterday we made a new law to prevent finan- 
cial panics, and yesterday, maybe, a school teacher 
in Ohio taught his first letters to a boy who will one 
day write a song that will give cheer to the millions 
of our race. We are all making the Flag." 

"But," I said impatiently, "these people were 
only working." 

Then came a great shout from the Flag: 

"The Wobk that we do is the making of the 
flag. 

"I am not the flag; not at all. I am but its 
shadow. 

I am whatever you make me, nothing more. 
I am your belief in yourself, your dream of 
what a people may become. 

"I live a changing life, a life of moods and pas- 
sions, of heartbreaks and tired muscles. 

"Sometimes I am strong with pride, when men 
do an honest work, fitting the rails together truly. 

"Sometimes I droop, for then purpose has gone 
from me, and cynically I play the coward. 
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'' Sometimes I am loud, garish, and full of that 
ego that blasts judgment. 

"But always I am all that you hope to be, and 
have the courage to try for. 

"I am song and fear, struggle and panic, and 
ennobling hope. 

"I am the day's work of the weakest man, and 
the largest dream of the most daring. 

"I am the Constitution and the courts, statutes 
and statute makers, soldier and dreadnaught, dray- 
man and street sweep, cook, coimselor, and clerk. 

"I am the battle of yesterday, and the mistake 
of to-morrow. 

"I am the mystery of the men who do without 
knowing why. 

"I am the clutch of an idea, and the reasoned 
purpose of resolution! 

"I am no more than what you believe me to be 
and I am all that you believe I can be. 
'I am what you make me, nothing more. 
I swing before your eyes as a bright gleam of 
color, a symbol of yourself, the pictured suggestion 
of that big thing which makes this Nation. My 
stars and my stripes are your dreams and your la- 
bors. They are bright with cheer, brilliant with 
courage, firm with faith, because you have made 
them so out of your hearts. For you are the mak- 
ers of the flag and it is well that you glory in the 
making." 

Lincx)ln's Gettysburg Address 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth upon this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal. Now we are 
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engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that 
nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedi- 
cated, can long endure. 

We are met on a great battle-field of that war. 
We have come to dedicate a portion of that field as 
the final resting-place for those who here gave their 
lives that that nation might live. It is altogether 
fitting and proper that we should do this. But in 
a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot con- 
secrate, we cannot hallow this ground. The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled here have 
consecrated it far above our power to add or de- 
tract. The world will little note, nor long remem- 
ber, what we say here; but it can never forget 
what they did here. 

It is for Us, the living, rather to be dedicated 
here to the unfinished work which they who fought 
here have thui^ far so nobly advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task re- 
maining before us, that from these honored dead 
we take increased devotion to that cause for which 
they here g^ve the last full measure of devotion; 
that we heife highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain; that this nation, under God, 
shall have a neW birth of freedom, and that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple> shall not perish from the earth* 

I Am an American^ 

By Sara Cone Bryant 

I 

I am an American. My country is the United 
States of America. My flag is the Stars and 

^ seeded from her book of Ihe same title. 
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Stripes. The Stars and Stripes fly over the school 
I go to, because it is an American public school. 
It was built with public money, it is kept warm 
and clean with public money, and the teacher is 
paid with public money. " PubUc " means belong- 
ing to the people. 

Every one in my school is protected by the laws 
of the United States of America, and by the Ameri- 
can Army and Navy. 

I go to school to learn to be a good citizen. All 
the people who belong to a coimtry, either by birth 
or by choice, are citizens of that country. I am an 
American citizen. 

It is an important thing to be an American citi- 
zen, because the American citizens govern the 
United States of America. 

In some countries the citizens do not govern, 
but a King or a Queen governs. These countries 
are called monarchies, or kingdoms. " Monarchy '* 
is just another word for "kingdom." Spain is a 
kingdom, Belgium is a kingdom, Denmark is a 
kingdom. They are all monarchies. 

A country where the citizens govern is called a 
republic. France is a republic, Switzerland is a 
repubUc, Argentina is a republic. 

The United States of America was the first re- 
public, and it is the greatest republic in the world. 
When I grow up I shall help govern the greatest 
republic in the world. I must study well now, so 
that I may be one of the best citizens in the world. 

n 

I am an American. My coimtry is the freest, 
the richest, and the most beautiful land on earth. 
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My Flag is unstained. My Navy is uncon 
quered. My Army defends the freedom of the 
world. 

The faith of America is faith in Grod and man. 
She believes in brotherhood and opportunity. 
She believes in justice and mercy. 

America has received from all races. She gives 
to all races. One bond binds all races together in 
her citizenship. It is the bond of loyalty. To be 
an American is to love America; to believe in Amer- 
ica; to serve America. To be an American is to 
live by the American ideals of freedom, honor, and 
service. I thank God for the privilege of being a 
child of America. I pray that I may be worthy of 
the privilege. With gratitude and high piupose, 
for service with the heart, hand and brain, I am an 
American. 

Patriotism 

By Sir Walter Scott 

Breathes there the man, with soul so dead. 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him bumed» 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand! 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell; 
High though his titles, proud his name. 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentered all in self. 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown. 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
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To the vile dust, from whence he sprung. 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 

The Ship of State 

By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 

Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 

Humanity with all its fears. 

With all the hopes of future years. 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what Master laid thy keel, ^ 

What Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel» 

Who made each mast, and sail, and rope. 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat. 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 

'T is of the wave and not the rock; 

*T is but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale! 

In spite of rock and tempest's roar. 

In spite of false lights on the shore. 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee. 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tearsf,* 

Our faith triumphant o'er our fears. 

Are all with thee — are all with thee! 

Reply to an Address of Welcome^ 

By Abraham Lincoln 

' In all trying positions in which I shall be placed, 
and doubtless I shall be placed in many such, my 

^ From a speech at Indianapdis, February 11, 1861. 
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reliance will be upon you, the people of the United 
States; and I wish you to remember, now and for- 
ever, that it is your business, and not mine; that if 
the union of these States and the liberties of this 
people shall be lost, it is but little to any one man 
of fifty-two years of age, but a great deal to the 
thirty millions of people who inhabit these United 
States, and to their posterity in all coming time. 
It is your business to rise up and preserve the 
Union and liberty for yourselves and not for me, 
I appeal to you again to constantly bear in mind 
that not with politicians, not with Presidents, not 
with office-seekers; but with you, is the question: 
Shall the Union and shall the liberties of this 
country be preserved to the latest generations? 

The Flag Goes By 

By Henry Holcomb BenneU 

Hats off! 

Along the street there comes 

A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, ^ 

A flash of color beneath the sky; 

Hats off! 

The flag is passing by! 

Blue and crimson and white it shines. 

Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 

Hats off! 

The colors before us fly! 

But more than the flag is passing by. 

Sea fights and land fights, grim and great. 
Fought to make and save the State; 
Weary marches and sinking ships; 
Cheers of victory on dying lips! 
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f 

Days of plenty and years of peace; 
March of a strong land's swift increase; 
Equal justice, right and law, 
Stately honor and reverend awe; 

Sign of a nation, great and strong. 
To ward her people from foreign wrong:; 
Pride and glory and honor — all 
Live in the colors to stand or fall. 

Hats oflF! 

Along the street there comes 

A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums; 

And loyal hearts are beating high: 

Hats off! 

The flag is passing by! 

Liberty's Latest Daughter 
By Bayard Taylor 

; Foreseen in the vision of sages. 

Foretold when martyrs bled. 
She was born of the longing ages, 
, By the truth of the noble dead 

And the faith of the living, fed! 
No blood in her lightest veins 
Frets at remembered chains, 
Nor shame of bondage has bowed her head* 

In her form and features, still. 

The unblenching Puritan will, 
Cavalier honor. Huguenot grace. 

The Quaker truth and sweetness. 
And the strength of the danger-girdled race 

Of Holland, blend in a proud completeness. 
From the home of all, where her being began. 
She took what she gave to man: — 
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Justice that knew no station. 

Belief as soul decreed. 
Free air for aspiration. 

Free force for independent deed* 
She takes, but to give again, \ 

As the sea returns the rivers in rain; \ 
And gather the chosen of her seed 
From the hunted of every crown and creed. 
Her Germany dwells by a gentler Rhine; 
Her Ireland sees the old sunburst shine; 
Her France pursues some dream divine; 
Her Norway keeps his mountain pine; 
Her Italy waits by the western brine; 
And, broad-based, under all 

Is planted England's oaken-hearted mood. 

As rich in fortitude 
As e'er went world-ward from the island wall. 

Fused by her candid Ught, 

To one strong race all races here unite; 
Tongues melt in hers; hereditary foemen 

Forget their sword and slogan, kith and dan. 
'T was glory once to be a Roman; 

She makes it glory now to be a man. 

4. Pictures. 

Brown's Famous Pictiues include some good patri- 
otic subjects. 
The Perry Pictures may also be used* 

n. Current Events. 

Current events may be taken up as part of the opening 
exercises with the whole room once a week, or as a part 
of the required work in history and civics in the upper 
grades. The Outlook publishes each week lesson plans 
on current events of that week. The Literary Digest 
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also prepares helps for teachers. A four-page weekly. 
Current Events^ gives usable information in a simple and 
concise form. 

in. Special Dayis. 

1. State Day. 

Since many states now provide for the observance of 
a state day, the following program has been prepared 
as a model: 
Iowa Day, 

This is the one day of the year when pride in our own 
State is especially fostered. It should, if possible, 
be made a community holiday with the school as the 
center for the celebration. However, try to use 
representatives from all commimity organizations to 
help plan. 
Suggested program: 

Athletic Events 10 A.M. 

Community Picnic Dinner 12 m. 

Formal Program 9, p.m. 

Song, Iowa. 

Stories of Early Iowa (local if possible). 

Iowa's Contribution to the Nation's Food Bas- 
ket. 

Recitation (from Iowa author). 

Beauty Spots of Iowa. 

Story of the Iowa Flag. 

Address — By an outside speaker. 

Song, America. 
Material: 

Iowa Day Programs, issued by State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

Sabin's The Making of Iowa. 

An Iowa Flag, by the Iowa Historical Society, 

Iowa City, Iowa. 
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2. Armistice Day — November 11. 

The extent to which the school celebrates this day 
depends upon what is done by other groups in the 
community. A Friday afternoon program might be 
given. This is the time for a talk by some local war 
veteran if the school has not already had one. The 
idea of cooperation which we emphasize in all our 
civics teaching may well be the central thought of 
this day. 
Suggestions for programs: 

Use of the national songs of the Allies in addition 
to ours. 

Cooperation imder General Foch. 
Mobilizing money for the war. 
Liberty Bonds. 
War Savings Stamps. 
Loans to our Allies. 
Cooperating in Food Saving. 
Poems of the War. 
In Flanders Fields, McRae. 
The Red Cross Spirit Speaks, Pinley, 

S. Thanksgiving Day. 

This holiday offers the natural time for emphasizing 
the virtues of helpfulness, cooperation, and gratitude 
in the home and in the neighborhood. During the 
two weeks before the day the stories of the Plymouth 
Colony furnish material for language, reading, and 
other lessons. 

The program may be made interesting by the use of 
an excellent little play, "The First Thanksgiving 
Day," in Deming and Bemis, Stories of Patriotism. 
Recitations and essays on the subject may be used. 
Reasons for the child's personal Thanksgiving should 
not be omitted either in the preparatory talks or in 
the programs. 
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The song, " America the Beautiful," fits well into this 
program. 

4. Lincoln's Birthday — February 12. 

The emphasis in civics, we have said, should be on 
working together. However, leaders must be de- 
veloped and the qualities necessary for successful 
leaders pointed out. This day gives opportunity for 
studying a great leader. The qualities which made 
Lincoln great may well be brought out in the stories 
used in classwork and in the program prepared for 
celebrating the day. Such qualities include self- 
reliance, seen in the stories of his early life, honesty, 
seen in his public life and in many anecdotes of his 
whole life, unselfishness, in all relationships, sim- 
pUcity, ability to get on well with people, aided by a 
sense of humor, and an absolute devotion to duty. 
Abundant material is always available for a Lincoln 
program. Deming and Bemis, Stories of Patriotism^ 
Tappan's American Hero Stories, and Bemis, Holtz, 
and Smith, The Patriotic Reader offer some usable 
stories. See also Webster's Americanization and 
Citizenship, pp. 86, 93, 106. Deming and Bemis 
give the story of " The Battle Hymn of the Republic,** 
which song belongs to the Civil War. 

5. Washington's Birthday — February 22. 

George Washington was another American leader. 
The study of his life brings out a number of char- 
acteristics which we would like to see in our citizens 
to-day, such as self-control — only once do we read 
of his loss of control, when he found an oflBcer 
apparently disloyal — honesty, truthfulness, depend- 
ability, tact. Washington never put himself forward 
yet was always ready to accept responsibility. He 
had both physical and moral courage. ' 
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Material to bring out these qualities can be found for 
the program of the day. The story of Valley Forge 
brings out Washington's patience, his extraordinary- 
moral courage, and his ability to handle men. His 
conduct when his enemies tried to put Gates in his 
position indicates his self-control, his ability to put 
his cause before his personal ambition. 
Selections which show Washington, the boy, the 
young man, the military leader, the president of the 
Constitutional Convention, the President of his 
country, the adviser of his fellow countrymen, might 

be used. 

Bevolutionary songs like "Yankee Doodle" may be 

used. The same books oflFer material as for Lincoln. 

6. Arbor Day. 

The observance of Arbor Day will fit in well with the 
study of natural beauty which the two younger 
groups are enjoying. The beauty and usefulness of 
trees and other growing things should be emphasized. 
It is a happy custom to plant a tree, a vine, or a 
shrub in the school yard each year on Arbor Day 
unless the yard is aheady well suppUed. 
Suggestions for a program: 

Song, America the Beautiful. 

Poem, Trees, by Joyce Kilmer. 

Our Native Trees, 

(Where they grow, their fruit or seeds, what 
make them beautiful, etc.) by the younger 
children. 

The Big Trees of California. 

Our National Forests. 

Why Our Forests Should Be Saved. 

Poem, A Forest Hymn, by Bryant, or The Plant- 
ing of the Apple Tree, by Bryant. 
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Material on the three topics may be found in 
John Muir's writings, particularly Our National 
Parka. 

Trees* 

By Joyce Kilmer 

I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 

A tree whose hungry mouth is pressed 
Against the earth's sweet flowing breasts 

A tree that looks at God all day, . 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray. 

A tree that may in Summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair. 

Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 

Poems are made by fools like me. 
But only God can make a tree. 

A Forest Htmn 

By William CuUen Bryant 

The groves were God's first temples. 

Ere man learned 
To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 
And spread the roof above them — ere he framed 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 
The sound of anthems; in the darkling wood, 

1 From Treei and Othtr Poetnt, by Joyce IQImer, copyright« 1914. George H. Doran 
Company^ publbbers. 
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Amid the cool and silence, he knelt down. 
And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 
And supplication. For his simple heart 
Might not resist the sacred influences 
Which, from the stilly twilight of the place, 
And from the gray old trunks that high in heaven 
Mingled their mossy boughs, and from the sound 
Of the invisible breath that swayed at once 
All their green tops, stole over him, and bowed 
His spirit with the thought of boimdless power 
And inaccessible majesty. Ah, why 
Should we, in the world's riper years, neglect 
God's ancient sanctuaries, and adore 
Only among the crowd, and under roofs. 
That our frail hands have raised? Let me, at least. 
Here, in the shadow of this aged wood, 
Offer one Hymn — thrice happy, if it find 
Acceptance in his ear. 

• The Forests op America * 

By John Muir 

The forests of America, however slighted by 
man, must have been a great delight to God; for 
they were the best He ever planted. The whole 
continent was a garden, and from the beginning it 
seemed to be favored above all the other wild 
parks and gardens of the globe. To prepare the 
groimd, it was rolled and sifted in the seas with 
infinite loving deliberation and forethought, lifted 
into the light, submerged and warmed over and 
over again, pressed and crumpled into folds and 
ridges, mountains, and hills, subsoiled with heav- 
ing volcanic fires, ploughed and ground and sculp- 

1 From chapter x of Muir's Our National Parki, Copyright. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
ptngr. publishers. 
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tuied into scenery and soU with glaciers and rivers, 
— every feature growing and changing from 
beauty to beauty, higher and higher. And in the 
fuUness of time it was planted in groves, and belts, 
and broad, exuberant, mantling forests, with the 
largest, most varied, most fruitful, and most beau- 
tiful trees in the world. Bright seas made its bor- 
der, with wave embroidery and icebergs; gray 
deserts were outspread in the middle of the mossy 
tundras on the north, savannas on the south, and 
blooming prairies and plains; whUe lakes and riv- 
ers shone through all the vast forests and openings, 
and happy birds and beasts gave delightful anima- 
tion. Everywhere, everywhere over all the blessed 
continent, there were beauty and melody and 
kindly, wholesome, foodful abundance. 

These forests were composed of about five hun- 
dred species of trees, all of them in some way use- 
ful to man, ranging in size from twenty-five feet in 
height and less than one foot in diameter at the 
ground to four hundred feet in height and more 
than twenty feet in diameter, — lordly monarchs 
proclaiming the gospel of beauty like apostles. 
For many a century after the iceploughs were 
melted, nature fed them and dressed them every 
day, — working like a man, a loving, devoted, 
painstaking gardener; fingering every leaf and 
flower and mossy furrowed bole; bending, trim- 
ming, modeling, balancing; painting them with 
the loveliest colors; bringing over them now clouds 
with cooling shadows and showers, now sunshine; 
fanning them with gentle winds and rustling their 
leaves; exercising them in every fiber with storms, 
and pruning them; loading them with flowers and 
fruit, loading them with snow, and ever making 
them more beautiful as the years rolled by. 



CHAPTER in 

OUTLINE FOR GRADES ONE, TWO. AND THREE 

I. Aim. 

1. To make the child conscious of his smromidings — 
his home, his school, his neighborhood — and to 
show his dependence on others together with his 
ability to help others. 

2. To develop personal -virtues which are the basis of 
civic virtues, such as obedience and self-control, 
cleanliness, orderliness, punctuaUty, helpfulness, 
courtesy, respect, kindness to animals, truthfulness, 
honesty, courage, fair play, care of property, thrift, 
love of beauty. 

To arouse b. feeling of love of country. 
Note. Since it is clear that a large part oi the teach- 
ing of social virtues during these years is in the homes, 
it behooves the school to strive to cultivate the high- 
est standards in the homes of the community* ' 

n. Method. 

In these grades civics is a very practical part of the 
child's life. He is being moulded into a good citizen, 
unconsciously to him, by the means of suggestion. 
Aims 1 and 2 will be reached by the means of stories, 
read in the reading lesson or told by the teacher, 
poems read or memorized, dramatization of stories, 
games illustrating certain virtues, conversations, 
and the standards maintained on the playground. 
The general lesson hour will offer the best time for 
teaching along these lines. Aim 3 will be realized 
through the celebration of special patriotic days, 
through the use of national songs in the opening 
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exercises, through pictures, and through the cere- 
monies connected with the flag. Whatever the 
method, the fundamental idea of cooperation must 
always be in the mind of the teacher. 

in. Suggestions for developing the virtues necessary for 
good citizens. 

1. Obedience. 

This virtue is of first importance. The child has 
been taught obedience at home, but here he meets it 
I in a new phase. He sees that his obedience is a part 
of the whole school's obedience. The lesson begins 
on the first day in school. He obeys first because he 
is told to; later he is inspired to w^it to please the 
teacher; still later he should be led to obey in order 
to please a voice within himself. The latter leads to 
self-control. This should be the beginning of the 
adult's respect for law and his self-control under it. 
Have the children tell how the little chickens obey 
the mother hen when in danger, for feeding, etc. 
Why do they obey? 
Why do children obey parents? 
Obedience is only half obedience if it is not prompt. 
Obeying before one is told. 
Obedience to conscience. 

Require prompt, cheerful obedience to aH commands 
and requests. Emphasize that woridng together is 
possible only through obedience. 
References: Cabot's A Course in Citizenship, pp. 
62-55; Cabot's Ethics for Children, pp. 81-84; Brown- 
lee's Character Building in School, pp. 161-^1. 

2. Cleanliness. 

Since cleanliness is taught in personal hygiene, the 
emphasis here is on the social side. 
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The pleasure of seeing clean faces and hands. 

Cleanliness of one's personal belongings, the dress» 

waist, handkerchief, etc. 

Keeping one's surroundings clean, desk, books, floor, 

J)layground. 

Clean homes. 

Why must we keep dean personally? 

Why keep oilr schoolroom, homes, and yards clean? 

References: Hutchinson's The Child' a Day; Brown- 

lee^s Character Building in School, pp. 206-39. 

8. OtU>£&Ll]^ESd. 

This topic .is easily related to cleanliness. 

Bere^ its elsewhere, the daily example of the teacher 

cotmtd much in practical teaching. Her desk will 

be the model for the child's desk. 

Neatness in dress, hair, shoestrings. 

"A place for everything and everything in its place " 

about the desk. 

Appearance of hand-work and lesson papers. 

A tidy school-yard. 

Have the children try to imagine a school where the 

teacher and pupils come at any time they happen to 

please» 

What would the insult be? 

One child coming into the room late or cbtwdling to 

class IS taking that many minutes from the other 

children. If thirty children lose one minute each, 

how much time is lost? 

Promptness at home, in dressing, rising, going to bed. 

!Relate to obedience. 

Do Mf . tn-a-Minute and Miss Dawdle live in this 

neighborhood? 
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Recall the story of Cinderella as it emphasizes punc- 
tuality. 

5. Helpfulness. 

It wants a loving spirit. 

Much more than strength, to prove 

How many things a child may do 
For others, by its love. 

In the home.^ 
How many of the family should work in the home? 
Why? What can a child do to help in the house? 
Out of doors? 

Have children name their individual tasks^ 
Relate to punctuality. 

At school. 
Name ways in which the teacher helps the pupils. 
How may the children help the teacher? Care of 
erasers, flowers, etc. 

Grood behavior, because the teacher is like the 
"Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe." 
Helping new pupils to feel at home and to under- 
stand the school rules. 

In the neighborhood. 

Discuss how neighbors help each other — thresh- 
ing, silo nlling, cooking for threshers, nursing in 
case of illness, etc. 

Who is a " good neighbor " ? Emphasize the spirit 
of helpfulness, thinking of others, unselfishness. 

Reference: Cabot's A Course in Citizenship, pp. 55- 

57; 7£-76. 

6. Courtesy and Sympathy. 

Politeness is to do and say 

The kindest thing in the kindest way.' 

^ From Eipes Sargent's De«d$ qf Kindneu, 
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She doeth little kindnesses. 

Which most leave undone or despise. 

For naught that sets one heart at ease. 

And giveth happiness or peace. 

Is low-esteemed in her eyes. 

James Russell LoweU. 
At home. 

"Please." 

" I thank you " ; or, " Thank you " ; never " Thanks.'* 

Do not interrupt conversation. 

Stand when older guests come into the room. 

Care for old or feeble people in the home. 

Pass behind people. 

Never sulk or speak in a cross manner. 

Only our best manners are good enough for home 

folks, as good table manners, n 
In school. 

Greet the other children. 

Say, "Good Morning, Miss A."; "Yes, Miss A."; 

etc. 

Do not stare at strangers or visitors. 
On the road or street. 

Boys lift caps to women. 

Speak to all people you know, saying, "Good 

Morning, Mr. A."; never "Hello" to older people. 

Be polite to strangers asking directions. 

Never laugh at people who are different in speech 

or ways. 

Do not obstruct the walk. 
In public meetings. 
^ Be on time. 

Sit quietly without whispering or looking around. 

Keep the mind on the service. 
Sympathy for those in trouble and for those in joy. 

Sharing halves trouble and doubles joys. , 
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Once more personal example comits more than 
any other teaching. The forms of courtesy should 
be required every day from the pupils, but the 
emphasis in the teaching should be on the spirit, 
the feeling for other people, which makes us want 
to use the forms. 

References: Cabot's Ethics for ChUdreriy pp. 28-30; 

Cabot's A Course in Citizenship^ pp. 47-52.. 

7. Kindness to Animals. 

Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language. 
Learned their names and all their secrets. 
How they built their nests in Summer, 
. Where they hid themselves in Winter, 
Talked with them whene'er he met them, 
Called them "Hiawatha's Chickens." 
Of all beasts he learned the language. 
Learned their names and all their secrets. 
How the beavers built their lodges. 
Where the squirrels hid their acorns. 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly. 
Why the rabbit was so timid, 
Talked with them whene'er he met them,, 
Called them "Hiawatha's Brothers."^ 

Have the children name their pets and tell why they 
like the difiFerent ones. 

How should pets be treated if we want them to love 
us? Can you tell if a dog is well treated? 
What three things should be done for pets? 
Care of ponies. 

Protecting in stormy weather. 

Regular feed and water. 

1 From Longfellow's Th$ Song oj Hiaiwatka. 
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Treatment of birds. 

No killing or frightening. 

Building houses for them. 

Feed in winter. 

Learn to know their names, songs, and habits. 
Red Riding Hood and the story of Hiawatha are 
examples of stories for this topic, also the books. 
Black Beaviy and Beautifvl Joe. 
Reference: Cabot's Ethics for Children^ pp. 34-39. 

8. Truthfulness. 

Dare to be true; 

Nothing can need a lie. 
The fault that needs one most 

Grows two thereby. 

George Herbert. 

Shame knew him not, he dreaded no disgrace. 
Truth, simple truth, was written on his face. 

Crabbe. 

My strength is as the strength of ten. 
Because my heart is pure. 

Tennyson. 

In the home, at school, in the neighborhood, we ex- 
pect every one to tell the truth. That is the only 
basis on which we can work together. 
We expect the postman to tell the truth when he 
promises to take care of the mail. 
We expect the train dispatcher to tell the truth when 
he tells a conductor he has an open track to the next 
station. 

We expect the grocer to tell the truth when he tells 
us that sugar costs a certain amount. 
We expect a child to tell the truth when he says he 
will go home from play at a certain time. 
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How is it possible to tell an untruth without doing 
so in so many words? 

By a half truth, which is as bad as a direct lie. 

Letting people think a thing is so when it is not. 

By a gesture. 

Making a fact seem greater or smaller than it 

really is. 

Usually another wrong is the excuse given for a lie. 

A desire to appear bigger or wiser than others. 

A desire to cover up a wrong. 
The classic story of George Washington and the 
tree illustrates this point. 
Give several reasons why we should always speak 
the truth and never lie. 
The effect upon a child of lying. 
What do we mean when we call a person a "true 
friend"? 
Regard for truth. 

We come to school to learn true things, true spell- 
ing, true arithmetic, true geography, etc. 

People never finish learning true things; we go on 

learning new true facts every day. 

Beauty is truth. Truth is beautiful. 
Reference: Brownlee's Character Building in School, 
pp. 239-57. 

9. Honesty. 

An honest man's the noblest work of Grod. 

I 

( Who is the honest man? 
He that doth still and strongly good pursue, 
To God, his neighbor, and himself most true. 

Herbert. \ 

To do thorough work, to speak the plain truth, to do 
exactly as you would be done by, to put the interests 
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•of another on a level with your own, to take under 
no pretext a cent's worth more than you give in any 
trade, calls out all the strength of a person's charac- 
ter and gives a reason for placing honesty so high 
among the virtues. [ 

In a way honesty is the same as truthfulness but In a 
narrower sense honesty is "that sense of right which 
makes it impossible to take or use that which does 
not rightly belong to us." 

How did "Honest Abe Lincoln" win that name? 
Tell some stories of early life to illustrate. (See 
story of the borrowed book in LincolUy the Young 
Man in Deming and Bemis.) 
, Show how Lincoln's honesty was a part of his very 
life, how it was demonstrated in his political life. 
What did Benjamin Franklin say about honesty in 
one of his proverbs? 
Children show their honesty. 
At home. 

By doing tasks as well as they can be done. 
At school. 

By learning lessons well, with no copying from a 
friend. 

By taking good care of borrowed articles and by 
returning them promptly. 
By playing fair in games. 
What should a child do on finding a lost article? 
K boys playing ball break a window what should 
they do? What do we call the one who runs away? 
Compare cowards in the late war with cowards who 
run away from the consequences of mistakes, acci- 
dents, or wrongdoing. 

Who is more hurt when a child takes something 
which does not belong to him or cheats in a lesson, 
the child or the one from whom he takes? How? 
Discuss "honor." 
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Illustrations may be taken from the tales of King 

Arthur and his Knights. 

Reference: Cabot's A Course in Citizenship, pp. 

68-71. 

10. Courage. 

Dare to be a Daniel; 
Dare to stand alone. 
Dare to have a purpose true. 
And dare to make it known. 

Be strong! 

We are not here to dream, to drift. 

We have hard work to do and loads to lift. 

Shim not the struggle. Face it! 

T is God's gift. 

MaUbie D. Babcock. 

Cowards are cruel; but the brave 

Love mercy, and delight to save. 

« 

"Not all the names of heroes are to be found in his- 
tory." 

a. Physical courage. 

Children who are told about animals and about 
happenings in Natiu^ need never fear harmless 
animals, the dark, or storms. The teacher should 
wisely influence children to develop natural cour- 
age in regard to these things and help those al- 
ready afraid to overcome such fears, which often 
cause intense suffering. This teaching will be 
largely indirect. 

b. Enduring pain. 

We admire the child who does not cry over acci- 
dental hurts on the playground. Discuss how he 
may avoid it. 

Being a good soldier when vaccinated or visiting 
the dentist. 
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Making the body obey the mind in conquering a 
fear or a hurt once makes the second time easier, 
c. Moral courage. 

Cultivate the courage it takes for some pupils to 
stand erect before the school, meeting the eyes of 
their mates, to make some bit of a public appear- 
ance. Self-possession and poise should be sought 
for each child. 
Courage to act and speak truth. 

A clear conscience gives courage. 
Courage to overcome difficulties. 

Have the children think what they would do if 

blind. 

The story of Helen Keller and her teacher. 

Lincoln overcoming the difficulty of obtaining 

an education. 
References: Cabot's Ethics for Children^ pp. 77-78; 
Cabot's A Course in Citizenship, pp. 241-46. 

11. Fair Play. 

Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you do 
ye even so to them. 

Matthew 1:1%. 

Be to others kind and true 
As you 'd have others be to you; 
And neither do nor say to men 
Whate'er you would not take again. 

How should games be played? Should the same 
child always be hunter or catcher? How about the 
use of play apparatus? 

Fair play keeps us from taking advantage of an- 
other's mistake. 
Fair play in what we say. 

Patience and helpfulness toward smaller children. 
To those who have done wrong. 
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Kindness and forgiveness. 

If we have a spirit of "fair play" can we "pay back" 

those who have mistreated us? What is the best 

thing to do? 

To animals. 

Fair play brings the greatest happiness for all. 

Fair play keeps us from being selfish about letting 

new children join our group. 

Reference: Cabot's A Course in Citizenahip^ pp. 

104-08. 

12. Care of Property. 

What does it mean to own a thing? 

Name some of the things children own. ^ 

Who owns the houses in which we live? 

Who owns the schoolhouse? 
Discuss the responsibility of each person to care for 
his own property. 

How can we help each other in caring for things? 

Who should care for the school property and such 

public property? Why? 

Why are we taught to take good care of what we 

own? 
How to take good care of our possessions. 

Our clothing. 

Our playthings. 

Our desks and books. 

Our schoolhouse and yard. 
Reference: Cabot's A Course in Citizenship, pp. 
43-46; 142-47. 

13. Thrift and Industry. 

Nothing is good work except the best that one is ca- 
pable of. 

Blessed is he who has found his work; let him ask no 
other blessedness. 

Carlyle, 
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" Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do/* 

Give some reasons why every person should work. 
"Thought is the father of labor." 
We must all study hard and leam to think in order to 
prepare for work. 
. Good work must be steady, done every day, not just 
when we happen to feel like it. 
Examples of animals at work. 
Examples of men and women who have worked and 
achieved. 
What does the word "thrift" mean? 

You bought thrift stamps during the war. Why 

were they called that? 

WTiy should every person save a part of everything 

he earns? 
What are some of the things children can save? 

Money. Clothing. Books. Pencils, Toys. 

Time. 
What are some good ways in which to take care of 
money we save? 

Home banks. 

Savings accounts at banks. 

Thrift stamps. 

Postal Savings Banks. 
Reference: Cabot's A Course in Citizenship, pp. 
109-13; 267-70. 

14. Love of Beauty. 

A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 

Keats. 

One should contrive every day to look at a beautiful 
picture, to hear some good music, and if possible, to 
speak a few sensible words. 

Goethe. 
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Truth and good are one 

And beautv dwells in them, and they in her. 

Akenside. 

My heart leaps up when I behold 

A rainbow in the sky: 
So was it when my life began; 
So is it now I am a man; 
So be it when I shall grow old. 

Or let me die! 



Wordsuxnih. 



The year's at the spring. 
And day's at the morn; 
Morning's at seven; 
The hillside's dew-pearled; 
The lark's on the wing; 
The snail 's on the thorn; 
God's in His heaven — 
All's right with the world. 



Browning. 



The love of beauty should be fostered all through the 
year in every way possible. Much of the teaching 
will be indirect, but there should be certain times 
when beauty in nature, in art, or in character is def- 
initely pointed out and discussed. 
Beauty in nature. 

What are some of the beautiful colors you see out 

of doors in spring, and where do you see them? 

In summer? In autumn? In winter? 

What tree do you think has the most beautiful 

form? 

Why? Which has the prettiest leaf? 

Why do you think your favorite wild flower the 

most beautiful? 
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The songs of birds. 

Listen to learn how the songs differ and what 
makes each beautiful. 

The beauty of the outdoor world at night. 
The moon and the stars. 
Shadows and clouds. 

The beauty of storms. 
Rain and the rainbow. 
The many perfect forms of the snowflake. 

Beauty in art. 

What music do you like to hear? Why? 
Does music make you feel happy? 
Note. Cultivate a taste for really good music 
by playing only standard music and by using 
only standard songs for school singing. "Pop- 
ular" songs should never be used. 
Have children tell why they like certain pic- 
tures. Draw attention to color, light and shade, 
form and grouping of objects. 
Beauty in buildings. 

Beauty in literature. 
Appreciation of a good story and of beautiful po- 
etry should be developed. Memory gems given 
children are quite often given for their moral les- 
son, but some should be given for their sheer 
beauty, beauty of rhythm, or beauty of senti- 
ment. 

Beauty in character. 

What are the qualities for which we like people? 

Do these qualities show in their faces? 

What sort of person would you like to grow up 

to be? 

How can you do so? 
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OUTLINE FOR GRADES FOUR, FIVE, AND SIX 

I. Aim. 

Up to this time we have sought to bring the child to see 
that he is one of a large group, that to live harmoniously 
with that group he must accept gratefully and grace- 
fully the help the group can give him, and he, in turn, 
must give his help gladly and thoughtfully to others. 
That interdependence he has seen first in his home and 
later in his school. He has had developed in him a feeling 
for his country and its flag, and has learned, in a general 
way, that he depends on his country and his country 
depends on him. We have also sought to develop the 
personal virtues which make good citizens. Now we 
shall try (1) to draw out from his experience what he 
knows about the city, township, and county govern- 
ment as to activities and officers with which he comes 
in contact, and organize that knowledge into definite 
information; (2) in view of that information, to develop 
in him a conception of the privileges of being an Amer- 
ican citizen and of the duty he has as an American 
citizen. 

n. Method. 

The continued use of suggestion and the use of at least 
one period a week for the formal discussion of material. 
It is suggested that the Introductory section and the 
topic Education be used in the fourth grade, the topics 
Health, Recreation, and Beautifying the Community 
in the fifth grade, and the topics Communication and 
Transportation, Protection of Life and Property, Poor 
Relief, and Public Money, in the sixth grade. The books 
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/ Am an American, by Sara Cone Bryant, and A Course 
in Citizenship and Patriotismy by Ella Lyman Cabot, 
will be found of much help through these grades. 

m. Introduction. 

The aim of this topic is to bring out the meaning of be- 
longing to a group, with the privileges and duties at- 
tached, and to oflFer a general survey of the local town- 
ship, county, and town with the idea of testing the 
pupil's acquaintance with them. The brief outline of 
township, county, and city governments are included 
to give the pupils a framework into which to fit the 
information of the later chapters. 

1. Belonging to a Group. 

Recall the story of Robinson Crusoe, pointing out 
the difference between his life and ours, due to the 
fact that he was alone while we live with people. 
Who belong in the family? Why the different mem- 
bers belong. Duties of the different members. 
Who belong in the neighborhood? Why people feel 
at home or like strangers in a neighborhood. 
Who belong in the county, the state, and the nation? 
Do all belong in quite the same way? 
Belonging to the nation group. 

The first white people who came to this land were 
Englishmen and belonged to the English nation. 
The Revolutionary War freed these people from 
English rule and a new nation was started. Then 
they called themselves Americans. Who are now 
American citizens? There are two ways of becom- 
ing a citizen. A boy or girl born in this country is 
by birth an American citizen. Suppose a family 
moves here from Sweden. The father may go to 
the judge at the county seat and say that he wants 
to be an American. The court clerk will give him 
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his "first papers." After waiting five years, in 
which the man must show that he is worthy to 
become a citizen, he goes again to the judge. The 
judge asks him questions about our government 
and its history and about his intentions of sup- 
porting our government. If the answers are sat- 
isfactory the man is given his "final naturaUzation 
papers" or "citizenship papers." After the man 
is a citizen his wife and children are also citizensL ^ 
just because he is. ^ 

Make good definitions of the words citizen, alien, 

naturalization. 

Privileges of a citizen. Duties. The two ideas go 

hand in hand. 

2. Our Neighborhood. 

Number of families living here. Number of people. 

Occupations. 

Appearance of our neighborhood. 

Houses. 

Farm buildings. 

Fences. 

Cemeteries. 

School and church yards. ^ 

Roads and roadsides. 
Up-to-date methods in the house and on the farm. 
Connections with outside world. 

Roads — lead where? 

Telephone. 

Telegraph. 

Mail. 
Activities of the people. 

Clubs, lodges, churches, etc. 

Does our neighborhood ofiFer activities to people of 

all ages here or do they go elsewhere to find them? 
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8. Our Town. 

How it began. Who were the earliest settlers? 
How long has it been a town? Why was a town 
started at this particular place? Does its name have 
a meaning? 

Does our town look well kept? How would it im- 
press a stranger seeing it for the first time? 
The people who make our town. Number. What 
do they do? Most people realize that all people 
have the same rights in our town; do they realize that 
all also have the same duty to make our town a good 
place in which to live? 

Organizations in our town. What does each add to 
the life of the town? 

What is your ideal of a town in which to live? How 
near does our town come to that ideal? How can 
boys and girls help to make it better? 
' Our town officers. 

Towns have different forms of government. Look 
up the form in your town and find out what each 
officer does. 

4. OuB Township. 

Origin of its name, if possible. 

Size. Make a map. 

Other neighborhoods in it besides ours. Names of. 
, Number and names of occupations found here. 

Towns. 

Parks or natural beautiful places for recreation. 

Our township officers. 

Certain men, known as trustees, are chosen by 
^ the voters to manage the business of the town- 
ship. Some of the things they do are to act 
as election judges when the general election is 
held, to act as a board of health for the township, 
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to oversee roadmaking, and to decide if the as- 
sessor has taxed people fairly. 
The voters choose one man, the township clerk, to 
keep a record of the business done by the trustees. 
An assessor is selected to value property. He goes 
to each person in the winter or early spring and 
finds out what property he has and how much it is 
worth. 

Two constables are chosen to keep order and to 
arrest people who do wrong things. 
Two justices are elected to decide how a person 
who has broken the law shall be punished. 
Who are our township officers? When were they 
elected? (The names of the township officers may 
be found in the County Financial Beport published 
by the County Auditor. The r^)ort may be had 
free of charge.) 

5. Our County. 

How it got its name. 

First settlers. 

Stories of the early days. 

Features — rivers, timber, farm land, city, towns. 

Size. Number of townships. Where ours is. Mf^fie 

a map. 

County seat. 

Meaning of. Interest to us. 
Occupations of the people. 
In the country. 
Grain farming, stock raising, dairying, truck 
gardening, fruit raising. 
In the cities. 
Industrial occupations. 
Name the diflFerent kinds* Also name the 
industries of our cities. 
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Commercial occupations. 
Name them. 

Professional occupations. 
List them. 
Our county oflScers. 

The county board is elected by the people. They 
decide what shall be done in the county; pass on 
bills presented by people who do work for the 
county; decide what poor people shall be helped; 
decide whether one township's taxes are fair com- 
pared with another's; are responsible for the prin- 
cipal roads in the county. 
The auditor acts as clerk to the county board. 
The treasurer receives taxes and pays out money 
spent by the county. 

The recorder keeps a record of deeds and other 
important papers. 

The superintendent of schools has charge of rural 
schools. 

Court officers include a clerk, a sheriflF, a county 
attorney, and a coroner. 

Who are our county officers? (See County Finan- 
cial Report.) 

IV. Education. 

The aim of this topic is to trace the development of 
schools and to show how cooperation on the part of all 
makes possible our present school system. 

1. The Reason for the Public School. 
How children were taught in the early days. 
Change from home teaching to group of families 
joining to hire a private teacher, then to community 
supported schools. 

Advantages — in better teaching, in saving money, 

in equal privileges for all. 
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Emphasize here, as in all public activities, the bene- 
fits of working together, of cooperation. 

2. Our School. 

The people who compose a school — pupils, teacher, 
parents. 

Our building. When built. By whom built. Cost 
of it. 

How the money was provided. How the land was 
acquired. 

Who hires the teacher. Who says she may teach. 
What she must do before she may teach. 
Must children go to school? Why is it best to re- 
quire all children to go to school? 
Where the money comes from to pay tne teacher and 
keep up the buildings. 

Explain taxes clearly, emphasizing again working 
together. 

How the money is collected. 

By whom the money is spent. 

The cost for a year for each child in our school. 
Bring out clearly the duties and organization of the 
school board.. 
The standard of our school. 
Why the flag waves over our building* 
School spirit. 

Fair play, team work. 
How the pupils can help our school. 
How the teacher can help our school. 
How the parents can help our school. 

8. Other Schools. 

Other coimtry schools near by. 
High schools. 

Where located. 

Who may attend. How may our pupils attend? 
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Compare number in eighth grade to number who 
go on into ninth grade or high school. 
Why go to high school. 

Colleges. 
Is there a college in our county? 
If so, who may attend? Is it a state or a private 
institution? How is it supported? 
The value of a college education. 

Special schools. 

Where do the blind and deaf children of our neigh- 
borhood go to school? How these schools are 
supported. 

4. Libraries. 

In school. 
In near-by towns. 
In the city. 

How are libraries paid for? 

Of what libraries have the families in our neighbor- 
hood the use? How many books? 
Advantage of working together in this matter of 
buying books together and keeping them in one 
place. 

Reference: Cabot's A Course in Citizenship, pp. 
136-41. 

V. Health. 

The aim of this topic is to show that good citizens must 
have healthy bodies, that the health of the individual is 
guarded by guarding the health of the group, and that 
certain cooperative means must be used to guard the 
health of the group. 

1. Advantages of Good Health. 

In school work. 

In enjoyment of life. 

In work of later life. 
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2. Foundations for Personal Good Health. 

Fresh air, both night and day. Why? 
Pure water and plenty of it. Why? 
Clean, wholesome food. Why? 
Exercise every day. Why? 
Frequent bathing. Why? 

3. What Disease IS. 

How people catch different diseases. 
The doors through which disease enters are the 
mouth and the nose. 

4. Neighborhood Health. 

Keeping the neighborhood healthy. 

Cleanliness in homes. 

Cleanliness and ventilation in public buildings. 

Care and cleanliness in public places where food is 

handled. 

Watching the water supply. 
Preventing the spread of disease. 

Staying away from people when one is sick, even 

with a so-called "slight*' cold. 
Warning signs. 

For what diseases are warning signs posted on 

houses? 

Duty of the good citizen to observe such warnings. 
Quarantine. 

What diseases are quarantined? 

Who places the sign on the house? Upon whose 

authority? 

Who attends to the wants of a family in quaran- 
tine? 

Fumigation. 

Never break over a quarantine sign. 
Vaccination. 

Advantages of. 
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Hospitals. 

How hospitals came to be. 
.Who conduct most of them? 
Our county hospital. Where is it? 
Why does tuberculosis receive special provision? 

5. Health Conditions in Our Neighborhood. 

. Are the sanitary conditions of our premises good? 
Do we ventilate our houses and public buildings 
well? 

How much air per person per hour is necessary? 
Do we succeed in prohibiting spitting on the walks 

; and platforms? 

• Are we careful about coughing and sneezing near 
people? 

; Have we quickly stopped recent epidemics? 
How can we work together to lower the number of 
absences from sickness in our school this winter? 
References: Cabot's A Course in Citizenship, pp. 
148^0; Hutchinson*s Community Hygiene; Van Bus- 
kirk and Smith, Science of Everyday Life, Projects 
IV, X, etc. 

VI. Recreation. 

The aim of this topic is to point out the close relation- 
ship between recreation and the well-being of both the 
individual and the community to draw attention to 
the benefits of cooperative or group recreation, and 
to discuss the setting aside of natural beauty spots in 
our country for community and national recreation 
places. 

1. How do you say the twenty-four hours in a day 
should be divided for use? 

2. Meaning of the word "recreation." 

Twofold, for body and mind. 
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What are good kinds of recreation? 
Do people who play together make better neigh- 
bors than those who do not? Why? 

3. What our school believes about recreation. 

How we show it. 

What material our school provides for play. 

4. The diflFerence in kinds of recreation enjoyed by city 
and by country children. 

Advantages to both. 
Need of many parks in cities. 
Supervised play and its advantage. 
The story hour in city parks. 

5. What public parks, playgrounds or bathing beaches 
^ in our township. In our county. 

Who arranges for and has charge of parks? 
How are they supported? 

Why is money spent for these things wisely spent? 
The advantage of working together in this mat- 
ter 

6. Where do you spend your vacation? 

The playgrounds of our state and America. 

7. What recreations do the families of our neighborhood 
enjoy? 

What additional ones could we have? 
How could we go about to arrange for them? 
What do you thmk about Saturday afternoon holi- 
days for the whole family? 

Reference: Hutchinson's Community Hygiene^ pp. 
206-12. 

Vn. Beautifying the Community^ 

The aim of this topic is to cultivate an appreciation of 
beautiful surroundings as an aid to good citizenship, 
and to show how all can work together to make and 
keep our surroundings beautiful. 
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1. Our Homes. 

Discuss the appearance of an ideal farm home. 

Work necessary to keep up a place. 

What trees and shrubs are best suited to this cli- 
mate? 

What type of house seems to you to look best on 

the broad spaces of a farm? 
Dififerent types of city homes. 

How can apartment houses be made beautiful? 

Building a house to suit its location and to fit in 

with near-by houses. 

Possibilities of a city back yard. 

8. Our School Premises and Other Pubuc Prop- 
erty. 

Importance of paint. 
The use of shrubs, vines, and trees. 
Marring by marks of knives or pencils. 
What officers have these in charge? 
Are any clubs or societies helping to make our public 
property attractive? 
What could they do? 

3. A City Beautiful. 

When people discuss beautiful cities they have seen 

what details do they mention? 

Does the city bekutif ul have poles and wires in every 

street? 

What do they do with them? 

Where are its dump heaps? 

Find out what you can of the work of a landscape 

gardener. 

4. Natural Beauty in Our Township. 
Where are wild flowers found? 

Is anything being done to protect them from ex- 
tinction? 
The possibility of a permanent wild flower garden. 
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Our native trees. 
Are there as many as there were twenty years ago? 
Advantages of keeping timber land. 

5. Ugly Spots in Our Township. 

Bill boards. 

Tumble-down buildings. 

Dump heaps. 

Is it possible to have these removed or changed? 

6. Why do beautiful surroundings make it easier for 
people to be good citizens? 

References: Cabot's A Course in Citizenship, pp. 
263-66; Hutchinson's Community Hygiene, pp. 
110-20; 213-19. 

Vin. Communication and Transportation. 

The aim of this topic is to discuss the means of com- 
munication between communities and to call attention 
to the connection between ease of communication and 
the well-being of communities. 

1. Roads. 

How roads began. 

Stories of some early roads. 

Early toll roads. 
How the location of roads is now decided. 

How wide must a road be? 

Draw a map of the county showing the county 

roads. 
Road materials. 

What are the various kinds used? 

Cost of the various kinds. 

Are the natural conditions in our neighborhood 

good for good roads? 

What the road law says in regard to siu*facing 

materials. 
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Our township roaxls. 

Who has charge of our township roads? 

Who may drag roads? How much is he paid? 

What help does the county engineer give? 

What road machinery does our township own? 

What work was done on our township roads during 

the last year, such as dragging, grading, draining, 

surfacing, bridge building? 

What did our road work cost last year? 
How was the money procured? 
Who had the spending of the money? 

How do the roads of our township look to a stran- 
ger driving over them? 
Our county roads. 

Who has charge of county roads? 

Money for county roads. 

Marked roads in the county. 
By whom were they marked? 
What difiFerence to a neighborhood do good or bad 
roads make? 
How can school children help to have good roads? 

, 2. City Streets. 

Origin of names of our streets. 

For what are our streets used? 

How many kinds of vehicles pass a downtown 
comer? 

Why is it necessary in a large city to have the per- 
mission of the mayor before a parade may move 
over the streets? 
Is the street the place for a ball game? 

Does our city have plenty of street room? 

How wide are our streets? Are they wide enough? 
Have you ever been in a city with wider 
streets? 
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Are our streets well marked? 

How many of our streets are paved? 

With what material? 

Who pays for paving and what is the cost? 
How are our streets kept clean? 

What machinery for cleaning has our town? 
Why do we have alleys? 
Who builds sidewalks? 

Who pays for them? 

Is there any rule about cleaning snow from walks? 
Who has charge of our city streets? 

How is he chosen? 

How can we help to keep streets in good order? 
Reference: Hutchinson's Community Hygiene^ pp. 
268-78. 

3. Bailroads. 

Name the railroads having lines through our county. 
To what large cities do these lines run? 
Does the township or county have any direct con- 
trol over railroads? 

What control has a city over lines running through 
it? 

4. Telegraphs and Telephones. 

The lines of which we have the use. 
How long have people had telegraphs and telephones? 
How telephones have benefited the neighborhood. 
How telegraphs help the farmer. 

Market reports. 

Weather warnings. 

5. Postal Service. 

How were letters carried in the days of George Wash- 
ington? 

How are they now carried? 
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Who owns and manages the postal system? 
The delivery of mail to homes. 
Parcel post. 

What influence has rural delivery had on the im- 
provement of roads .f^ 
Postal savings banks. 

Where are they in our county? 
How much money must you have to open an ac- 
count? 
Is this method a good one for saving? 

IX. Protection of Life and Property. 

The aim of this topic b to show the need of orderly 
government, to point out that we can do much to pro- 
mote a desire for order on the part of other people if we 
keep all laws oiu-selves, that if we do not respect law we 
cannot expect other people to respect law. 

1. Development of Protection. 

In the early days in our country what protection did 
families have from Indians? 

Show how protection has developed from each 
family caring for its own to co5perative protection. 
From what dangers do we now have to provide pro- 
tection? 

2. Attitude to Law. 

We must all realize that laws are rules made by all of 
us in order that all may live comfortably together. 
It would be peculiar to break rules we ourselves had 
made. Some young people think it clever to break a 
rule or to take something that does not belong to 
them. 

Is it ever smart to exceed the speed limit? 

Should we laugh at the boy who steals apples? 
We could not have a community if we did not recog- 
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nize the right of a person to have something of his 
own. How do we prove that we understand this? 
What should be our attitude about the things we all 
own together — flowers in the park, school desks, 
etc.? 

3. Officers Who Enforce Law. 

If you should catch a man stealing from your house, 
whom would you call to take him? 

If you lived in the city whom would you call? 

What would this person do with him? 

Who would then attend to his case? 

What could be done with him? 
Give the name of the protective oflScpr in our town- 
ship. In our county. 
. Tell what you know about the police of a city, how 
they are chosen, where they work, what authority 
they have, etc. 

Did your father ever serve on a jury? Find out how 
men are chosen for a jury, what they do, what kinds 
of cases they decide, etc. 

4. Fire Protection. 

What protection from fire is there on the farm? 
Have the farm fires you have known destroyed whole 
buildings or have they been put out? 
How can we help to prevent fires starting? 
What kind of extinguishers can be used on the farm? 
Do you know how to use one? Have you one at 
home? 
'Why is a gasoline tank or can painted red? 

Care in the use of gasoline. 
Why does a city need special fire protection? 

Describe a fire department and its machinery. 

How would you notify the fire department if your 

house were on fire? 
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5. Institutions for Offenders. 

When people commit wrongs against others we make 

them live in special places for a time. Give several 

reasons for doing so. How do you think offenders 

should be treated in such places? 

It is best to keep young boys and girls who have done 

wrong separate from older offenders. Why? 

Where are our state institutions? 

Reference: Cabot's A Course in Citizenship, pp. 

142-47; 154-60; 180-84; £66. 

X. Poor Relief. 

The aim of this topic is to find out why we have poor 
people, to show how government helps those who are 
unfortunate, and to suggest how the number of depend- 
ents may be lessened. 

1. Why are some people poor? Give several reasons. 

How should we all live to avoid becoming depend- 
.ent? 

Discuss savings plans — postal banks, thrift 

stamps. 
How do we help people who are unfortunate? 

Private means. 

Governmental agencies. 
If you were in need on what township officer could 
you call for help? On what county officer? 
Amount of help. 
Where is our county home? 

Who is in charge of it? 

How it is supported. 

Usually destitute soldiers may not be sent to a 

county home. 

Where are they cared for? 
Reference: Cabot's A Course in Citizenship, pp. 
148-54; 267-70. 
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XI. Public Money. 

The aim of this topic is to point out that we work to- 
gether through our government, that taxes are our con- 
tribution for carrying on such work» and to develqp the 
right attitude toward taxes. 

From where does the money come which supports our 
schools and builds our roads? 
What do we mean by "public"? 
What is a tax? 
Does every person pay taxes? 

What determines the amount of tax a person shall 
pay? 
How taxes are levied and collected. 
The assessor. 

Visits every owner of property and determines 

the value of the property. 
The township trustees. 

Go over the work of the assessor to see if his 

assessment of all is just and fair. 
The county board. 

Compares the assessments of all townships to 

see if each township has been assessed fairly. 
The state coimcil. 

Compares the assessments of all counties to see 

that each county is assessed only its fair share. 
The county board. 

Receives back from the state council the total 

amount of the county assessment and decides the 

amount of tax to be paid on each dollar's worth 

of property. 
The county auditor. 

Figures the amount of tax to be paid by each 
. person. 
The county treasurer. 

Collects the tax. 
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When are taxes to be paid? 

What is the penalty if a person does not pay at 

that time? 
,For what are the taxes in our county spent? 

Get a tax receipt and study the table of levies on 

the back of it. 
What do you think of a man who gives in a wrong 
value of his property to the assessor or who tries to 
escape paying taxes? Why? 

-Why should we think of taxes as a good thing and be 
glad to pay them? 



CHAPTER V 

OUTLINE FOR GRADES SEVEN, EIGHT, AND NINE 

L Aim. 

1. To develop a clear understanding of how our state 
and national governments work and what we do for 
ourselves through our government. 
' 2. To develop a clear understanding of how the child 
can be, now and in the future, a worthy member of 
the whole citizenship. 
3. To emphasize further our national ideals* 

n. Method. 

1. Correlation with other subjects. 

2. The use of definite class periods each week for the 
formal discussion of material found in the text, Guit- 
teau's Preparing far Citizenship^ and in outside ma- 
terial. Specific references to chapters of Preparing 
for Citizenship are given on pages 64-84 inclusive 

• of this outline. 

In order to save space Hill's The Teaching of 
Civics and Guitteau's Gacemment and Politics in the 
United States are referred to in the following pages by 
name of author only. 

in. Introduction. 

1. Plan of the Text. 

a. Need of organization, cooperation, and leadership 
for community action. 

b. Benefits the individual gets from government and 
duties he owes government. 

c. Selection of men through parties to carry on our 
government. 
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d. Topics on the work of the government. 

e. Machinery and work of our local government. 

f . Machinery and woric of our state government. 

g. Machinery and work of our national government, 
h. Our national ideals. 

2. Plan for Teaching the Text. 

a. Adding of material to amplify and connect facts 
of book to experience of pupils. 

b. Explanation of difficult parts of text. 

c. Using questions at the end of each chapter and 
material of this outline, apply chapters m-xii 
of.Guitteau's Preparing for Citizenship to your 
pupils' own locality and state. Much informa- 
tion for this purpose will be supplied by your 
pupils from their experience or secured from local 
newspapers or official pamphlets issued by local 
and state officials. 

d. Illustrating the facts of national government by 
recent events. 

e. Using with chapter xix such material as is foimd 
in Cabot's A Course in Citizenship and Patriotism, 
Cabot's Ethics for Children^ McBrien's America 
First, and Bemis, Holtz, and Smith, The Patriotic 
Reader. 

f. Correlating civics with other subjects, especially 
history, geography, and arithmetic. 

IV. Helps in the Use of the Text. 

1. Need of Organization, Cooperation, and Lead* 
ERSHip FOR Community Action. 

To be used with chapter i. 

a. Home. 

b. Local community activities. 

c. School. 
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d. Illustrations from history showing same need. 
Colonial documents indicative of above. 
Mayflower Compact. 
Colonial Charters. 

Fundamental Orders of Connecticut. 
Colonial governments proving same need. 
Town meeting. 
County government. 
Colonial government. 
Government machinery set up during and after 
the Revolution. 
Have pupils connect facts of text with what they 
know through experience and observation. 
Correlate historical facts of civics with history and 
geography. 

8. Benefits the Individual gets from the Govern- 
ment AND Duties he owes the Government. 

To be used with chapter n. 

In discussing the benefits and duties of citizenship 
point out that we ought not to be willing to accept 
the benefits the government gives without being 
willing to perform our duties to the government. 
What duties do you owe the government? What 
benefits do you receive from the government? 

a. Process of becoming citizens. 

Use material from local papers describing natural- 
ization in the local court. 

How many years' residence do you think should 
be required for naturalization? What kind of an 
examination would you require? 
References: Webster's Americanization and Citi- 
zenship, chapters i, ii, and iii; Hill, pp. 85-90; 
Guitteau, pp. 444-46. 

b. The benefits of American citizenship. 
Order. 
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Protection of life and property. 
Health supervision. 
Care of poor. 
Roads. 
Education. 
c. Duties of American citizenship. 
Voting. 
Paying taxes. 
Jury service. 
Holding office. 
Military service. 
Obedience to law. 

Webster, on page 51, and Hill, on page 88, out- 
line the rights guaranteed citizens by the first ten 
amendments to the Constitution. How would 
you arrange them in order of importance? 

3. Selection of Men through Parties to Carry 
ON Our Government. 

To be used with chapters iii and rv. 
a. Elections in your state. 

Have pupils tell what they can in regard to a polit- 
ical campaign, a primary, an election. 
Have pupils bring sample ballots to class. 
Have pupils name some officers dected by the 
people. 

If feasible, have an election in your school. 
Do you think a man who does not vote is a good 
citizen? 

Do you think voters should be compelled to 
vote? 
Methods suggested to compel voting: 
Fine for failure to vote. 

Loss of franchise for a term of years for non- 
voting. 
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b. Legislation by the people. 

Initiative and Referendum defined — advantages 

and disadvantages. 

Initiative and Referendum in yoiw state. 

Used in some states in deciding questions of 
changing state constitution, paving roads, issu- 
ing bonds for improvements, or to build a school- 
house. 

The legislatures of several states passed Soldiers' 
Bonus bills and referred them to the people. 
Some propose that the people vote on declar- 
ing war before formal declaration by Congress. 
Give arguments for and against. 

c. Political parties and their relation to our goverti- 
ment. Origin of parties. Show how people difiFer 
on questions in the community — so also on polit- 
ical questions. 

Name some parties of the past, their leaders, what 

the members of those parties favored. 

Party committees. 

Show how all community groups have commit- 
tees to plan their work — so also political 
parties in townships, in counties, state, and 
nation. 

Party conventions. 
In studying conventions show that they are 
made up as are clubs and other local conven- 
tions. Point out that delegates attend conven- 
tions while party voters attend party primaries. 

Primaries. 

Point out that the primary is often used as a 
method of securing candidates for office in local 
community organizations. 
Which is more important in your state, for a 
Voter to attend the primary or the election? 
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Get a primary ballot. If possible have a pri- 
mary election in school. 
Discuss the state primary. 

4. Topics on the Work of the Government. 

To be used with chapters v, vi, vn, and vm. 

a. Keeping order. 

Review reasons for origin of government. 
Review reasons for need of rules or laws to govern 
our conduct. 
Officers usually chosen to keep order. 

Constables in townships. 

Police force in cities. 

Sheriff in coimty. 

State militia. 

National army. 
Where do we keep our criminals? 
What are some reasons for people becoming crim- 
inals? 

What do you think should be done with people 
who break our laws? 

Show that many restrictions on our liberty are 
needed because our rights conflict, not because 
such actions are bad in themselves. 
References: Hill, pp. 45-47; Guitteau, pp. 132-33. 

b. Protection from fire. 

Causes of fire in yoiu* community. 
What are the building requirements in your com- 
munity for securing fire insurance? 
Protection from fire on the farm. 
Protection from fire in the city. 
Protection from fire in school. 
Chemical fire extinguishers. 
Care in handling matches. 
' Care in handling fire. 
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Farmers' Fire Insurance Companies. 

Cost of such insurance. 
Fire officials. 
Local Fire Department. 
State Fire Marshal. 
c. Public Health. 

In former days the emphasis was on curing the 
sick; now, through our community organizations, 
the emphasis is on preventing disease. 

Work of school nurse and public health nurse or 
officer in this respect. 
What is an epidemic? 
What are contagious diseases? 
Why should children who attend school be vac- 
cinated? 

What is a quarantine sign? 
What is a warning sign? 
When is fumigation necessary? 
Why should notices be posted by the Board of 
Health when members of a family have contagious 
diseases? 

What are some causes of disease? 
Prevention of certain diseases, such as tubercu- 
losis. 

Means by which we safeguard health. 
Pure air. 
Ventilation of buildings such as home and 
schoolhouse. 
Pure water. 
Sources of water in community. 
Care as to location of well. 
Filtration of city water. 
Analysis of water. 
Pure food. 

Inspection of food. 
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Inspection of slaughter houses and meat 

markets. 

Care in handling of food. 
Exercise. 

Playgrounds and athletic fields* 

Recreation centers. 

Gymnasiums. 
Cleanliness. 

Disposal of rubbish. 
Keeping house, yard, and school grounds 
clean. 

Street cleaning. 

Spitting on sidewalks. 

Bathing beaches. 

Keeping house free from flies. 

Suitable housing. 

Ventilation. 

Light. 

Space. 

Sanitary conditions. 
Regulation of working hours and conditions. 

Child labor. 

Factory inspection. 

Registration of births and deaths. 
Reasons for such requirements. 
Officers in charge of public health. 

Quarantine, fumigation, and control of nui- 
sances by township board of trustees. 
Vaccination and sanitary care of school build- 
ings by local school board. 
Health inspection and care of teeth by public 
nurse. 

Examination of physicians and registration of 
births and deaths by secretary bl State Board 
of Health. 
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Inspection of food and milk by the Food and 

Dairy Commissioner. 

Inspection of meat by Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Health inspection of inmiigrants by office of 

Surgeon-General. 
References: Hill, pp. 37-44; Woods Hutchinson's 
A Handbook of Health. 
d. Recreation. 
Value of play. 

Supervised play and play that is not supervised. 
Do all children know how to play? 
Have we sufficient means for recreation in the 
community? 
Value of parks. 

Cities are now not only providing for parks, but 

also playgrounds for children. Does your town 

have such playgrounds? 

Some of the states are setting aside beauty spots 

as state parks. Has your state taken such 

steps? What places in your state would make 

desirable parks? 

The national government is becoming more and 

more interested in its system of parks. Have 

reports on the various national parks. 
Means for recreation in our community. 

School grounds. 

Playgrounds. 

Summer camps. 

Bathing beaches. 

Games such as baseball. 

Parks — city, state, national. 

State beauty spots. 

Theaters. 
References: Hill, pp. 54-57; Park Bulletins from 
the Department of Interior. 
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e. Education. 

Reasons for public school system. 

Early schools of state. 

School government of state. 

Cost of schools in district. (Financial Report of 

county.) 

Responsibility of people of conmiunity to school. 

Other agencies for education. 

Libraries. 

Reading circles. 

Private schools. 

Correspondence schools. 

Magazines and newspapers. 

Theaters. 
OflScers in charge of public education. 

Local school committee or board of directors. 

The County Superintendent of Schools. 

The State Superintendent of PubUc Instruction. 

State Board of Education. 

Federal Bureau of Education. 

Proposed Department of Education. 
References: Hill, pp. 5^-^Q\ Guitteau, chapter 

XVI. 

f . Public Charities. 
Poor relief. 

Why are there poor people in the community? 

Why should the government help the needy? 

Has the government taken any steps to remove 

the causes of poverty? 

Who may receive help from the county? 
What public officials decide who may be 
helped in your state? How much help may 
be given. 

Which is the better way to give poor relief, in 

the home or in a public institution? 
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How much does it cost the county to take care 

of the poor? 

What private organizations in your community 

help the poor? 
Widow pensions. 

Why is help given a widow called a pension? 

How much may a widow receive in your state? 
State care of defectives. 

For what defective classes does your state care? 

What institutions does the state have for that 

purpose and where are they located? 
References: Hill, pp. 67-71; Guitteau, chapter 
xrv. 
g. Transportation. 
Roads. 

Importance of roads to a community. 

Kinds of roads in the commimity. 

Work necessary to make a road good. 

Machinery needed in road-making. 

Amount of money spent on roads in township 

and county for each person. 

Location and width of roads. 

Classification of roads. 

Officials in charge of road-making. 
Township trustees. 
Road superintendent. 
County supervisors. 
Coimty engineer. 
State highway commission. 
Department of Agriculture. 
The tendency in most states is to take road- 
making from local officials and make road- 
making an affair of the county or state or 
; both. Why? Through grants of money to 
states the national government also claims 
the right to supervise road-making. 
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Road funds: road tax; poll tax, often used for 
roads; automobile tax; tax on abutting prop)erty 
for roads. It has been suggested that motor 
trucks be taxed for their use of roads. Argu- 
ments for and against. 

Care of roads: permanent road-making, repair 
work, road dragging, patrolling of roads, bridges. 

References: 

Get from your county auditor or road engineer 
a map showing the different roads in your 
county. An auto road map is also good, as it 
shows the main auto trails in the county. The 
county financial statement will give amount of 
, money used in road-making in your county. 
The State Highway Commission and Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will send you interesting 
pamphlets on the various phases of road-mak- 
ing. 
Hill, pp. 40-53; Guitteau, pp. 167-68. 

Streets. 
Width of streets of yoiu* town. Are they wide 
enough? 

Names of streets. Account for names. 
How are the streets of your town made? 
Paved streets — material used, cost, how paid 
for, advantages and disadvantages of each kind 
of material. 

Uses of a street; causes of overcrowding of 
streets. 

Water transportation. 
Canals, rivers, liJ^es. 
Lakes to Gulf route. 

Proposed St. Lawrence River project; its value 
to Middle West. 
Panama Canal. 
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Advantages and disadvantages of water trans- 
portation. 

Railroads. 

See national government. 

Airplanes. 
Discuss the airplane as a means of carrying mail. 
What air routes are used by the postal de- 
partment? 
What possibilities has the airplane as a means 
of carrying freight and passengers? 

5. Machinery and Work of Local Government. 

To be used with chapters ix and x. 
In teaching local government correlate with it history 
and geography; for instance, point out the geographi- 
cal reason for town government in New England and 
county government in Virginia. Correlate the facts 
of the text and facts which the pupils know from ex- 
perience and observation. You will be surprised at 
the information your pupils have without realizing 
that it has any connection with their study. Bring 
into class such material as the County Financial 
Report, and the proceedings of the Board of Super- 
visors as published in your local paper, both of which 
give much valuable information. This method 
brings the boys and girls to realize that it is their own 
government they are studying. 
The Township. 

Location of land — correlate with geography. 

Organization of the civil township. 

Size and shape of the civil township. 

Early settlers of the township. 

Officers of the civil township. 

The work of the township in relation to taxes, 

roads, elections, and health. 
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The county. 
In taking up the work of the county mclude only 
such activities as will have a meaning to the pu- 
pils. 

Group the coimty officers according to the char- 
acter of their work. The members of the county 
board are the general managers of the county. 
They decide on the tax levy for the county and 
pass on all bills against the county. The auditor 
or clerk is the clerk to the board and computes 
each individual's tax. He also passes on the valid- 
ity of bills before they are paid by the county 
treasurer. 

A second group of officers center around the county 
court. The sheriff serves warrants for the court 
and makes arrests. The county or prosecuting 
attorney prosecutes people who are accused of 
breaking the laws of the state. The clerk of court 
keeps a record of the proceedings of the court. 
The coroner investigates mysterious deaths. 
Two county officers are concerned with the owner- 
ship of land. The county surveyor locates land; 
the county recorder makes a record of deeds. 
The superintendent of schools has charge of the 
schools of the coimty. 
References: 

The proceedings of the county board are pub- 
lished in the official county papers and are very 
useful in that they refer to matters which are 
familiar to your pupils. The financial report of 
the county auditor is useful for the same reason. 
Guitteau, chapters n and iii. 
Municipal government. 

If you are teaching in a town or city make a study 
of your own city as much as possible. 
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Have your pupils give reports on the various ac- 
tivities of your town government, such as street 
paving, street cleaning, health, parks and play- 
grounds. 

Have the officers of your city explain to your class 
what the city government does for the people of 
the community. 
References: 

Guitteau, chapters rv, v, and vi. Hill, pp. 
72-79; Bulletin No. 18, 1920, Lessons in Civics 
for the Six Elementary Grades of City Schools. 
Price, 15 cents. Published by the Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. Philadelphia has 
published an excellent outline for that city for 
which you may write the Superintendent of 
Schools, Philadelphia. New York has a good 
outline for ninth grade. Write the Department 
of Education, City of New York. 

6. Machinery and Work of the State Goveew^- 

MBNT. 

To be used with chapter xi. 

State government, like local government, should be 
studied by applying to your own state the general 
information given in the text. The questions at the 
end of the chapter will help you. Pamphlets pub- 
lished by your various state officers and usually dis- 
tributed free of charge, are of great value. The 
work of many of the state officers is taken up in 
connection with certain functions of the government, 
such as taxation and road-making. After all, that is 
the ideal way to become acquainted with the govern- 
ment officers and their work. 
Reference: Guitteau, chapters vn, vin, ix, x, and 
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7. GrOVERNMENT FiNANCE. 

To be used with chapter xn. 

For correlation with Arithmetic, see chapter vn, 
** What Government Does for Us and How It is Sup- 
ported," Hoyt and Peet, Everyday Arithmetic^ Ad- 
vanced Book, page 211. 

Methods of raising money for the government — 
taxing, borrowing. 

Under what circumstances do you think a govern- 
ment is justified in borrowing money? 
What kind of taxes do we have in our state? What 

' taxes have we for the support of the federal govern- 
ment? 

' Taxes for most of the government units have more 
than doubled the last ten years. Why? 
The national government in 1900 spent $487,713,000; 
m 1920 $5,686,005,000 was appropriated. What is 
the chief reason for the increase? How much for 
each person in our country does this increase repre- 
sent? More than ninety per cent of the national 
government's expenses at present are for past wars 
or preparing for future wars. Does it seem wise 
for this country and other nations to spend so much 
money in that way? 

For what purposes does your city spend money? 
Your township? Your county? Your state? The 
national government? Do you get value received 
for the money spent? 

Work out tax problems to find Mr. Brown's general 
tax; his income tax; his inheritance tax. 
Which would you rather pay — direct taxes or indi- 
rect taxes? Why? 

In studying taxation point out what taxes are used 
for, what benefits the community gets from the gov- 
ernment. 
Show that refusing to pay taxes means that your 
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neighbors must pay your bills. Point out that the 
government attends to those matters of community 
interest, such as education, better and more cheaply 
than could the individual. A treasurer's receipt will 
show the tax levy for your township for the different 
purposes. 
The Budget. 

Congress in 1921 passed a budget law. What is a 
budget? According to this act the budget is made 
under the supervision of the President who sends it 
to Congress. The law provides for a Bureau of the 
Budget in the Treasury Department. A director, 
appointed by the President, is in charge of the 
Bureau. Who was appointed as the first director? 
On the first basis of information received from the 
various departments, the director prepares the 
budget and submits it to the President. 
Discuss the value of the budget for the govern- 
ment; for your pupils. 
The government also raises money by selling bonds 
and war savings stamps. Discuss with your pupils 
how they may save and also help the government by 
buying war savings stamps and bonds. 
References: Guitteau, chapters xvn and xxix. 
Newspapers and magazines often have interesting ar- 
ticles on how we raise and spend money. Municipal, 
school, and county reports, published in local papers, 
supply the information for those units. Newspapers 
also give the rate of taxation and the present value 
of bonds. 

8. The National Government. 

To be used with chapters xiii, xnr, xv, and xvi. 

a. The Constitution of the United States. 

For beginnings of our national government re- 
view chapter i. 
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Recent constitutional changes. 
Prohibitory amendment, in effect January 16, 
1920. 

fkjual suffrage amendment, in effect August 26, 
1920. 
Shifting of power from the states to the national 
government. Why? 
National control of road-making. 
National control of railroads. 
National control of schools. 
National control of health. 
National control of suffrage. 
National prohibition. 
Reference: Guitteau, chapters xvm, xix, and xx. 
b. The legislative department, or Congress. 
Senate's special powers illustrated. 
Treaty-making. 

Action on Versailles peace treaty. 
Confirmation of President's appointments. 
Ratification of Vt^illiam Howard Taf t as Chief 
Justice. 
Election of Vice-President. 

Richard M. Johnson in 1837. 
Trying of impeachments. 

Trial and conviction of a judge of the Com- 
merce Court in 1913. 
Special powers of House illustrated. 
Revenue bills originate in House. 

Income tax law and present tariff act. 
Selection of President. 

Thomas Jefferson in 1801. 
Impeachment of civil oflScers. 
Illustrations of powers of Congress. 
Foreign, Immigration Act of 1921. 
Interstate, Esch-Cummins Railroad Act, 19£0. 
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Coining of money — Federal Reserve banks and 
Federal Reserve notes issued by such banks. 
Levying of taxes — income tax, inheritance tax. 
Borrowing of money — Liberty and Victory 
loans. 

Establishment of post-offices — parcel post. 
Raising and supporting of armies — Conscrip- 
tion Act. 

Declaration of war — war declared against Ger- 
many. 

Government of territories — control of Porto 
Rico, making its inhabitants citizens. 
Control of District of Columbia — prohibitory 
law. 

Admission of new states — yoiu* own state. 
Reference: Guitteau, chapters xxii, xxiii, and 

XXIV. 

c. The executive department. 
The President. 
Qualities desirable in a president. Reasons for 
answers. 

Which three presidents do you especially ad- 
mire? Why? 

Present-day parties; party questions; planks of 
recent party platforms. 

Secure a copy of the Republican platform for 
1920 and compare its promises with the legis- 
lation passed since the Republicans got into 
power. 

Have pupils tell what they can about the last 
campaign. 

Changes suggested in the selection of the Presi- 
dent. 

Direct popular election. 

One six-year term. 
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Powers of the President illustrated. 

Military power — mobilizing the army. 
. Law enforcement — sending troops to Omaha 
during the race riot. 

Appointive power — selecting cabinet mem- 
bers. 

Diplomatic power — calling Disarmament 
Conference. 

Calling extra session of Congress — to declare 
war on Germany in 1917. 
Veto power — President Wilson's veto of the 
Daylight Saving bill. 

Message to Congress — Wilson's recommen- 
dation to declare war on Germany in 1917. 
Reference: Guitteau, chapters xxv and xxvi. 
The Cabinet. 
Secretary of State — in charge of our negotia- 
^ tions with foreign countries. 
Secretary of the Treasury — collects income 
taxes. 

Secretary of War — in charge of army. 
Secretary of the Navy — in charge of navy. 
Attorney-General — responsible for enforce- 
ment of law; prosecuted people accused of being 
disloyal during the war. 

Postmaster-General — in charge of mails, parcel 
post. 

Secretary of the Interior — in charge of na- 
tional parks, pensions, and Indians. 
Secretary of Agriculture — helps farmers, rec- 
ommends seeds for various localities, advises on 
care of live stock. 

Secretary of Commerce — aims to encourage 
commerce; had charge of 1920 census. 
Secretary of Labor — enfoices immigration law 
and new child labor law. 
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Proposed new departments — to enlarge the 

present Bureau of Education of the Department 

of the Interior into a Department of Education, 

and to create a Department of Social Welfare. 

Name members of present cabinet. 
References: Hill, pp. 97-138; Guitteau, chapters 
xxvn, XXXIV, and xxxv. 
d. The judiciary department, or the Federal Courts. 
Members of the present Supreme Court, 
Recent important decisions of the court which 
illustrate its right to declare a law passed by Con- 
gress as unconstitutional and therefore void — 
child labor decision, war time prohibitory act. 
In what court, state or national, would the follow- 
ing cases be tried? 

Dispute between two states over a boundary 

line. 

A burglar breaks into a local grocery store. 

A burglar breaks into the local post-office. 

A man makes and passes counterfeit money. 

Dispute over a Japanese citizen's right to own 

land in California. 

Murder is committed on an ocean liner. 

Dispute over goods bought from a Chicago firm 

by a man living in Iowa. 
Reference: Guitteau, chapter xxviu. 

9. Some Powers of Congress. 

To be used with chapter xvn. 
a. Commerce. 
Definition. 
The Panama Canal. 
Its importance. 
Its use up to the present time. 
Islands acquired to safeguard the canal. 
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Immigratioiu 
Classes of pe<^Ie ezduded I^ eaify l^ida- 
iion; tiie literacy Test; the recent three per 
cent law. 

How many Germans may come to the United 
States under the Act of 1921? How many 
Italians? 

In connection with this topic point out that 
being an American consists rather in believ- 
ing and practicing those ideals for which our 
country stands than in boasting of Mayflow^ 
ancestors. Reference: Webster's Americani- 
mtion and Citizenship, chapters m, v, vm. 

Railroads. 

The Esch-Cummins law. 
The Alaskan railroad. Should all railroads 
be owned and operated by the government? 
Arguments for and against. 

b. Money. 

Federal Reserve Bank Act. 

Get a map showing the federal reserve districts 
and federal reserve cities. In what federal re- 
serve district is your city or town? 

Kinds of paper money now in use. 

c. The postal system. 

Ask your postmaster in regard to the work of the 
Postal Department, especially parcel post, free 
delivery, and postal savings bank. 
References: Hill, pp. 80-84; 97-100; Guitteau, 
chapters xxx, xxxi, xxxii, xxxiii. 

10. Expansion of the United States. 

To be used with chapter xviu. 
a. Territories. 

From your history get information in regard to 
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the expansion of the United States. Get maga- 
zine articles dealing with Porto Rico, Hawaii, the 
Philippines, the Panama Canal Zone, and the 
Virgin Islands. 

Which are the three most important state docu- 
ments of our comitry? Why? 
Porto Rico now has practically the same sort of 
a government as Alaska. The Porto Ricans are 
citizens of the United States. At present the 
. Filipinos to a large extent control their own gov- 
ernment. 

References : Tappan's The Little Book of Our Coun- 
try; Guitteau, chapter xxxm. 

11. OuB National Ideals. 

To be used with chapter xix. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness. 
That to secure these rights Governments are insti- 
tuted among Men, deriving their just powers from 
. the consent of the governed. That whenever any 
Form of Government becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the Right of the People to alter or to abol- 
ish it, and to institute new Government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem most 
likely to eflFect their Safety and Happiness. 

From The Declaration of Independence. 

We, the people of the United States, in order to form 
a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domes- 
tic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, pro- 
mote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
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liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United States of 
America. 

Preamble to the Constitviion, 

Religion, morality, and knowledge, being necessary 
to good government and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall forever be 
encouraged. 

The Ordinance of 1787. 

About to enter, fellow citizens, on the exercise of 
duties which comprehend everything dear and valu- 
able to you, it is proper you should understand what 
I deem the essential principles of our government, 
and consequently those which ought to shape its 
administration. I will compress them within the 
narrowest compass they will bear, stating the general 
principle, but not all its limitations. Equal and ex- 
act justice to all men, of whatever state or persuasion, 
religious or political; peace, commerce, and honest 
friendship with all nations, entangling alliances with 
none; the preservation of the general government in 
its whole constitutional vigor, as the sheet-anchor of 
our peace at home and safety abroad; a jealous care 
of election by the people; absolute acquiescence in 
the decisions of the majority, the vital principle of 
republics, from which is no appeal but to force, the 
vital principle and immediate parent of despotism; 
the supremacy of the civil over the military author- 
ity; economy in the public expense, that labor may ^ 
be lightly burdened; the honest payment of our debts, 
and sacred preservation of the public faith, encour- 
agement of agriculture, and of commerce as its hand- 
maid; the diffusion of information and arraignment 
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of all abuses at the bar of the public reason; freedom 
of religion, freedom of the press, and freedom of per- 
son, under the protection of the Habeas Corpus; and 
the trial by juries impartially selected. 
These principles form the bright constellation which 
has gone before us, and guided our steps through an 
age of revolution and reformation. The wisdom of 
our sages and blood of our heroes have been devoted 
to their attainment; they should be the creed of our 
political faith, the text of civic instruction, the touch- 
stone by which to try the services of those we trust; 
and should we wander from them in moments of error 
or alarm, let us hasten to retrace our steps and to 
regain the road which alone leads to peace, liberty, 
and safety. 

From JeffersorCa First Inaugural Address. 

Our country is infinitely more than a domain aflFord- 
ing to those who dwell upon it immense material ad- 
vantages and opportunities. In such a country we 
live. But I love to think of a glorious nation built 
upon the will of free men, set apart for the propaga- 
tion and cultivation of humanity's best ideal of a 
free government, and made ready for the growth and 
fruitage of the highest aspirations of patriotism. 
This is the country that lives in us. I indulge in no 
mere figiu^ of speech when I say that our nation, the 
immortal spirit of our domain, lives in us — in our 
hearts and minds and consciences. There it must 
find its nutriment or die. This thought more than 
any other presents to our minds the impressiveness 
and responsibility of American citizenship. The 
land we live in seems to be strong and active. But 
how fares the land that lives in us? Are we sure that 
we are doing all we ought to keep it in vigor and 
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health? Are we keeping its roots well surrounded by 
the fertile soil of loving allegiance, and are we fur- 
nishing them the invigorating moisture of unselfish 
fidelity? Are we as diligent as we ought to be to 
protect this precious growth against the poison that 
must arise from the decay of harmony and honesty 
and industry and frugality; and are we suflSciently 
watchful against the deadly, burrowing pests of con- 
suming greed and cankerous cupidity? Our answers 
to these questions make up the account of our stew- 
ardship as keepers of a sacred trust. 

Grover Cleveland, 

To be a great nation, a nation need not be of one 
blood; it must be of one mind. If we think together, 
we can act together. It is not government that 
makes the people free. It is the people who make i 
the government free. 

Avihor unknown. 

References: Guitteau, chapter xxxii; Bemis, Holtz, 
and Smith, The Palriotic Reader; Cabot s A Course 
in Citizenship and Patriotism; McBrien's America 
First; Cabot's Ethics for Children; Tappan's The 
. LitUe Book of the Flag; Webster's Americanization 
' and Citizenship^ chapters iv, v, vi, vn, and vm. 
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Hutchinson's The Child's Day. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Hutchinson's Community Hygiene. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Hutchinson's Handbook of Health. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Franc's Use Your Government. E. P. Dutton & Company. 
Tappan's The Little Book of the Flag. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Tappan's The Little Book of Our Country. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 
Bemis, Holtz, and Smith, The Patriotic Reader. Houghton Mif- 
flin Compwmy. 
Deming and Bemis, Stories of Patriotism. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 
Tappan's American Hero Stories. Houghton Mifflin Company. 



AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 

GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN THE UNITED 

STATES. Revised Edition, 

By William B. Guitteau, Ph.D., fonneriy Superintendent of Schoobi 
Toledo, Ohio. 

This book fully covers the problems of American Democracy. 
It gives an adequate knowledge of the various forms of government, 
local, state, and national, emphasizing the practical activities ill 
which students are most interested, ana the problems with which as 
citizens they wiU be most concerned. 

GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. Briefer Edition, 

By William Backus Guittbau. 

This book meets the requirements of hi£^ schools limiting the 
work in. civics to less than a year 

PRBPARINQ FOR CITIZENSHIP. 

By William Backus Guittbau. 

This is an admirable textbook for the upper grammar grades, or 
for the first year of the high school. All necessary facts regarding 
local, state, and national government are given* with the main em- 
phasis upon the practical aspects of government. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATE& 

By John Fiskb, LL.D. New Edition, with additions by D. S. Sanfor^ 
Head Master of the Sanford School, Redding Ridge, Conn. 

AMERICAN IDEALS. 

Edited by Norman Fobrstbr ai:d W. W. Fibrson, Jr., University of 
North Carolina. 

This collection of representative essays and addresses of our most 
eminent statesmen and men of letters reveals the broad foundations 
from which our national ideals have sprung. 

AMERICANIZATION AND CITIZENSHIP. 

By Hanson Hart Wbbstbr. 

Important and distinctive features of this book are:— (i) the 
Catechism upon the United States Constitution ; (2) the statement of 
the principles underlying our government ; (3) the explanation of the 
duties and privileges of citizens. It is recommended as a valuable 
handbook lor all Americans, both native and foreign-bom. 
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TEXTBOOKS IN HISTORY 

Ancient History 

The Story of the Greek People. By Eva March Tappan. 
The Story of the Roman People. By Eva March Tappan. 

European History 

A History of Mediaeval and Modem Europe, for Secondaiy 
Schools. By William Stearns Davis. Assisted by Norman 
S. McKendrick. 

Old World Hero Stories. By Eva BIarch Tappan. 

English History 

England's Story. By Eva March Tappan. A History ol 
England for Grammar and High Schools. 

History of England. By J. N. Larned. 

United States History 

The Tappan-Kendall Series of Elementary Histories 
Our European Ancestors. By Eva March Tappan. 
American Hero Stories. By Eva March Tappan. 

An Elementary History of Our Country. By Eva March 

Tappan. 

History of the United States for Grammar Schools, l^evised 
to jg2i. By Reuben Gold Thwaites and Calvin Noybs 
Kendall. 



A History of the United States for Schools. By John Fisk^ 
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Books on Patriotic Subjects 

I AM AN AMERICAN 
By Saka Conb Bryant (Mrs, Tksodorg P, BTtC^ 

** Americanism,'* says Mrs. Borst, ^ needs to be taught as definitalf 
as do geography and arithmetic The grade teachers are doing 
splendid work for patriotism, with songs and recitations, story* 
telling, and talks on civic virtues. I have tried to give them some* 
thing more definite and coordinated, something that will serve as % 
real textbook on ' Being an American*' " 

STORIES OF PATRIOTISM. 

Edited by Norma H. Dem ino, and Katharinb L Bbmis. 

A series of stirring tales of patriotic deeds by Americans from the 
time of the colonbts to the present. There are also stories aboot 
famoos heroes of our Allies in the Great War. 

THE PATRIOTIC READER. 

Edited by Katharinb L Bemis, BIathildb £. HoltZ| and Hbnsv 
L. Smith. 

The selections cover the history of our country from Colonial 
times. A disting^iishing feature is the freshness of material and tho 
admirable arrangement. The book gives one a familiarity with 
literature that presents the highest ideals of freedom, justice, and 
liberty. 

THE UTTLE BOOK OT THE FLAG. 
By Eva March Tappan. 

In her own entertaining style, Miss Tappan has written the storv 
of Our Flag. She tells children how to behave toward the flag, inS 
feshion that makes such behavior a sacred duty. There are selee* 
tions for Reading and Memorizing. 

A CX>URSE IN CITIZENSHIP AND PATRIOTISM. 

Edited by E. L. Cabot, F. F. Andrews, F. E. Coe, M. Hill, and H. 
McSkimmon. 

Good citizenship grows out of love of country and in turn proe ' 
moteF the spirit of internationalism. This book teaches how to dO« 
velop whese qualities most effectually. 

AMERICANIZATION AND CITIZENSHIP. 
By Hanson Hart Webster. 

*• Well calculated to inculcate love for America, especially amonjS 
the foreign bom. This is to be desired at this time more than evci^ 
before.**— /^> Eminence^ James Cardinal Gibbons, 
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THE WOODS HUTCHINSON 
HEALTH SERIES 

{Revised Edition) 
BY WOODS HUTCHINSON, M.D. 

An idea! course in physiology and hygiene for elementary schools by a 
vriter of international reputation as physician, teacher, and author. It com- 
prises three books, for Grades III-VIII inclusive, throughout which the 
emphasis is placed upon the formation of health habits — for the sake not 
only of the individual^ but also of the community. 

The 1920 Edition of this standard series has been revised to date. Each 
book contains a new chapter upon important topics, with new exercises, 
and the latest statistics. They are wholly authoritative, based upon present^ 
day facts, theories, and figures. 

THE CHILD'S DAY. For Grades III and IV. 

This book describes a typical day in the Ufe of a child, telling him how 
to eat, sleep, work, rest, and play. The pleasing style of the text, the fa- 
miliar material with which it deals, the numerous illustrative anecdotes, all 
contribute to make it exceedingly attractive to the pupil. Just enough 
physiology is interwoven to show the reasons why good habits lead to 
health. 

COMMUNITY HYGIENE. For Grades V and VI. 

With the awakening of the social conscience, we are beginning to realize 
that the concern for health involves more than the individual. It is a com- 
munity problem, and children cannot be taught too early to cooperate with 
one another, with parent and teacher, and with the community at large, for 
the promotion of public health. Community Hygiene is a series of plain, 
common-sense talks to children on how the home, the school, and the com- 
munity cooperate to make them strong, healthy, useful citizens. 

A HANDBOOK OF HEALTH. For Grades VI, VII, VIIL 

Presents in language within the comprehension of the boy and girl the 
best information and advice of the medical profession for a proper under* 
standing of our bodies and the best way to run them efficiently. Over two 
thirds of the text is devoted to hygiene and sanitation, with a minimum 
treatment of anatomy and physiology. The subject of food, as fundamental 
to health, is especially treated. 
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ARITHMETIC 

EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC 

By Franklin S. Hoyt, formerly Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Indianapolis, and Harriet £. Peet, Instructor in Meth- 
ods of Teaching Arithmetic, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 

I Revised Edition, 1920 

Primary. Grades I I-IV. Intennediate. Grades V-VI. 

Advanced. Grades VII-VIII. 

Original Edition 



TWO-BOOK COURSE 

Book L Grades I I-IV. 
Book n. Grades V-VIII. 



THREE-BOOK COURSE 

Book I. Grades II-IV. 
Book n. Grades V-VI. 
Book in. Grades VII-VIII. 

A COURSE OF STUDY IN ARITHMETIC. With Answers 
to the Everyday Arithmetic. Original Edition. 

ANSWERS TO THE PROBLEMS IN EVERYDAY ARITH- 
METIC. Revised Edition. 

FIRST YEAR IN NUMBER 

By Franklin S. Hoyt and Harriet E. Peet. 

PROGRESS TESTS IN ARITHMETIC 

By H. E. Peet and W. F. Dearborn. Sold in sets of 24. 

A RURAL ARITHMETIC 
By Irwin A. Madden, Professor of Agriculture, and Edwin A. 
Turner, Director of the Training School, Illinois State Normal 
University. 

VOCATIONAL ARITHMETIC 

By H. D. Vincent, Principal of School Three, and Supervising 
Principal in the Evening Schools, Troy, N.Y. 

COLBURN'S INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC 

Revised and Enlarged Edition. 



SCIENCE 

THE SCIENCE OF EVERYDAY LIFE 

By Edgar F. Van Buskirk, formerly in charge of General Sci 
ence, DeWitt Clinton High School, New York City, and Edith 
L. Smith, Instructor, Geography Department, Boston Normal 
School, and Special Teacher of General Science in the Model 
School. 
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ENGLISH FOR FOREIGNERS 

By SARA R. O'BRIEN 

TtacMfr in ikg day and evening tchooU of Springfield^ Maes, 

BOOK ONE. With Preface by Thomas M. Balliet, Dean 6t 
New York University School of Pedagogy. 

BOOK TWO 

These textbooks have been written for the specific purpose 
of giving foreigners in as short a time as possible a practiced 
working knowledge of the English language. 

AMERICANIZATION AND CITIZENSHIP 

By HANSON HART WEBSTER 

This book opens with a careful explanation of the process 
of naturalization; but its chief object is to arouse every man of 
foreign birth to admiration for American ideals and achieve- 
ments, and to stir him with a determination to earn the 
privileges of American citizenship. 

CIVICS FOR NEW AMERICANS 

By MABEL HILL 

Instructor in History and Civics^ Post Graduate Department 
Dana Hall School, WellesUy, Mass. 

and PHILIP DAVIS 

Recently Director of the Civic Service House^ Boston, Mass, 

This book gives just the information that the immigrant 
needs to fit him to succeed in this country. The text is sim- 
ple, and can be understood by those who can read easy 
English. 

FIRST STEPS IN AMERICANIZATION 

By JOHN J. MAHONEY 

Principal State Normal School, Lou^U, Mass. 

and CHARLES M. HERLIHY 

Assistant Superintendent of Schools and Director of Evening Schools 

Cambridge, Mass. 

The book gives the teacher of immigrants a knowledge of 
the important aims in her work — namely, (i) What she is to 
teach. (2) How she is to teach. (3) what standards ol 
achievement she may expect 
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